





HERALD OF TRUTH. 


FEBRUARY, 1848. 


Art. XIIl.— REMARKS ON CIVILIZATION. 
BY SCRIBE. 


Tue term Civilization is one of those which all men use, 
and to which each man attaches a meaning of hisown. It 
was formerly set over against barbarism, or that condition 
of lawless independence which precludes the existence of 
civil society. Civilization, as its name really imports, was 
held to be the reduction of men into the form of States— 
their communization. From the convenience of the term, 
however, it has sometimes been made to denote more, and 
sometimes less, than this. Men are not perhaps as select 
in their terms as they once were, when every stranger was 
a barbarian, every Turk and Saracen an infidel, and every 
Christian a dog. Owing to the progress of democracy, of 
good feeling or good breeding, or to the force of competi- 
tion, a general amnesty has been proclaimed in regard to 
ungenteel names, and this term Civilization, once of such 
choice economy of application, now similés down benignly 
upon innumerable claimants. With that charity which 
“covers a multitude,” each nation awards to every other 
the title of “ highly civilized,’ in consideration of a recip- 
rocal favor; and it is now only withheld from some incon- 
siderable Scythian or Tartar hordes, which would not ap- 
preciate the courtesy, nor even deign to accept it.’ 

Many regard this term as significant merely of law, order, 
and artificial usage. That as in a barbarous condition 
each individual supplies his natural wants by force or 
fraud, or by drafting from the common stock, so, in a civil- 
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90 WHAT IS CIVILIZATION? 


ized condition, each individual helps himself to a supply 
for his natural and artificial wants according to law, or 
that usage comprised in “rights of property.” Others are 
led to consider that nation civilized which uses the precious 
metals, establishes commerce, and applies its industry to 
the fabrication of those things designed for use and orna- 
ment. Others still are contented with the general appre- 
hension that a highly civilized is a highly artificial people, 
having ceremonials, modes and nice conventionalisms, and 
a graduated scale of society. 

If any or all of these things constitute Civilization, then 
are many nations well advanced in that condition. That 
a people should spin and build, work in clay, glass and 
iron, proves the possession of new skill and handicratt. 
Is this Civilization? Then does a nation rise or fall by 
this standard, and Civilization is reduced to a nice calcu- 
lation of the swiftness of spindles, and the ready operation 
of mould and furnace. In this case does not society do 
well to consider that Civilization is liable to get too fast 
for men, and leave them out of the question, and some fair 
morning get transferred altogether to machinery? Nay, 
is it quite certain that the aforesaid trifling accident has 
not already happened, and that the discovery will not 
come out one day in a more imposing form, that after all 
said and done, men are likely to come into use,—that they 
are found to be very industrious and worthy Tenpers of 
Civilization ? 

But does Civilization consisit in money-using and mer- 
chandizing? Then in what manner is the one to be used, 
and the other conducted? For if this comprises the whole 
of the definition, then is Civilization consistent with a very 
“rude” condition of the people,—for rude peoples have 
been conversant with both. But perhaps it consists in 
these operations when refined and reduced to the law of 
profit and convenience,—as per the science of political 
economy. Is then penury, ignorance, the profoundest 
misery—are panics, embarrassments, extensive failures, 
commercial gloom—all occurring under the light of politi- 
cal economy—part and parcel of the system? Then are 
the proofs of a wide-spread Civilization thickening in a 
manner to set the question beyond a doubt; they are rising 


‘in a perfect “cloud” of witnesses. The good or evil of 


that state is another matter, and a serious question for en- 
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ITS INCIDENTS—ITS ESSENTIALS. 91 


lightened times. But are these things not of the essentials 
of Civilization, but only of the incidents? Then are those 
laws of profit and convenience, regulating trade, and just 
spoken of as characterizing Civilization, not yet attained ; 
in other words, Civilization is not. 

Is art, science, learning, to be accounted as Civilization ? 
This is aside from the inquiry whether they are of Civiliza- 
tion, whether they would flourish to the greatest degree 
under that condition. If these alone constitute a civilized 
condition, then is it consistent with almost every species of 
political institution, of commercial position, of individual 
condition. Learning, science and art have existed, have 
struggled to rise, as often as the better nature of man as- 
serts itself, as often as the grossness from any single mind, 
alone in the night of its solitude, has begun to be light- 
ened and refined. They have clung to even the barren 
wastes of society, as verdure tufts some desert spot, as the 
lichen grasps the high and icy rock. These are allevia- 
tions, but, notwithstanding, the things that remain, not in- 
cluded in the definition, are sufficient to preponderate 
against human happiness ; and Civilization may be claimed 
as a blessing only under certain limited conditions. Lither 
this follows, or these things are not of themselves suffi- 
ciently inclusive. So in regard to the observance of law, 
of polite usage, of artificial refinements, and of all the 
complex operations of civil and social life, as they are at 
present found. In regard to all of them the conclusion is 
reached, either that the bare existence and maintenance 
of these things is not Civilization, or else that Civilization 
comes in a very questionable shape as to its influence on 
human happiness. 

lam no railer against Civilization. It isa high and sa- 
cred name, filled with all there is of promise in man’s fu- 
ture. Nor do | bring arailing accusation against those 
institutions which wear its name. They are the records 
and registries of man’s endeavors, more or less true, of his 
labors, more or less successful, towards a good end. Let 
them pass for the thing they are: they will not suffer in 
comparison with the past, so neither let them affect to 
compare with, least of all to forestall, the future. The 
influences named are civilizing, though they be not Civili- 
zation; they are stages in the process, though they be not 
the perfected result. As such let them be viewed neither 
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with laudation nor with disappointment,—both are symp- 
toms of weakness. 

In spite of human impatience, things are likely to go on 
according to a natural succession, regulated rather by fixed 
relations, than by the suggestions of human desire. Phi- 
losophy, worthily so called, does not grow indignant over 
Patagonians, Anthropophagi, feeders on train oil, the ‘.si- 
goth or Vandal, the slaver, Turkish or American ;—it re- 
duces them to classes, refers them to times and periods. 
gets flown into no amaze about them, does not transmute 
itself into the wine of rage seeking vent. Its words are 
still— Nil admirari;—Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 
It labors, but waits. In certain latitudes, with a divine 
notion of motions and ecliptic, it can wait, without sur- 
prise, a half year, as the world reckons, for a single day. 
It is not deceived with the fitful Lights which shoot up 
hourly on the wall of sky, tremble and fall back; it can 
await the light that creeps up to the zenith—the dawn o! 
a long day. These phases of humanity it looks on with 
an untroubled countenance ; it does not stare at their liv- 
ing presence, and say, avaunt fiends! nor follow their un- 
buried ghosts as they recede along the distant shore. It 
waits till the Ages are spent, till the Hours arrive in their 
ear. It assigns to all things their order. It lets the sav- 
age gloat over his unsocial and revolting feast, till com- 
merce shall make him companionable, art refined, and 
Christianity spiritual. It lets the north pour out its hive 
as it will, till Roman manners and Roman art transform 
its roving vigor into trained valor, and convert its preda- 
tory bands into well-conditioned States cultivating com- 
merce, science, literature and religion. It does not stand 
either incredulous or amazed that after these centuric- 
past the world is yet unable to furnish an example of tru: 
Civilization, leaving only small modifications to be hope: 
for. 

The objection to the assumption of an already attained 
Civilization is not raised in a captious spirit. The assump- 
tion fills the mind with self-delusion, shuts out the future. 
is prompter to a vaunting spirit, receives the notion ot 
progress in the way of invention and discovery, and re- 
jects it as evolved in man. To be civilized it makes to 
hive richer stores than the bee, to outspin the worm-spin- 
ster, to build more ingeniously than the beaver, to trave! 
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jaster than the bird of passage. It abates from the true 
evandeur of the idea, and seeks for Civilization out of 
man. Its spirit is hence a rapacious spirit. It “hastes to 
be rich,” is “ greedy for spoil,’ taxes the elements with its 
commissions, chides the diademed heavens for their im- 
practicability, heaves mountains on human souls in its 
stormy passage, harries man and nature, and calls itself{— 
the spirit of Civilization. 

Is the picture overdrawn? In what passes under the 
title of Civilization is there discernible anything of a sub- 
dued spirit, humanized, taking care for man, and fearful of 
transcending his law of rights? 1 can readily admire the 
spirit of bold enterprise, which gathers its harvests from 
land and ocean, seeks it where the spiced breezes are 
bland, and where they “dance their giant-waltz,’ which 
wrestles down nature, and makes vassals of its powers. 
There is a sublimity in the thought and act which pro- 
claims the strength of human endeavor. We may occa- 
sionally forgive something to the force and ardor of human 
passion and enthusiasm, so much of it as, and even more 
than, is necessary to the attainment of its objects. The 
rude machinery of life will perhaps never wear smooth) 
to morbidly sensitive nerves. This is not what is meant. 
Let man grow up in a hardy soil, fitted to nurture strength, 
—not the strength of iron, but the strength of a man, 
which lies in development. But that vacant disregard, 
that all-consuming selfishness which looks upon men as 
mere fixtures, valuable according to use, and takes no 
thought for a hecatomb of souls,—this it is which is pointed 
at, and which is not a stranger to so-called civilized lite 
In its more matured state it presents oftentimes a singular 
spectacle, though it is taken without ever mistrusting its 
perfect excellence. It offers the spectacle of a constant 
contact without adhesion, of entire association and ot in- 
dividual isolation, of a real unity of interests without 
sympathy of interests, and of acommon end sought through 
discordant means. For all this it is not a fierce and brawl- 
ing spirit, nor even a froward spirit, filled with all envy 
and uncharitableness: on the contrary it is mild dnd flat- 
tering, its words are mellitluous and flow smoother than 
oil. ‘Take the ordinary language of trade, where the par- 
ties on either side look with whetted eyes to the main 
chance. You cannot discover in it any harshness to de- 
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note opposition of interests, there is no snarling of selfish- 
ness, and yet its spirit is ordinarily such as would lay the 
whole world under contribution. It accepts no compro- 
mise or satisfaction, for it grasps at the all, it takes in the 
earth with its eye, the cattle on its thousand hills. It wil! 
take its hardest terms with a gentle tone, it will press its 
claims to the quick with smooth-tongued regret, it will 
inflict its deadliest hurts as it might announce one of God’s 
good gifts,—it is a Nero with cold and glittering eye pre- 
luding upon his lute a message of death. One of its very 
worst symptoms is the absence of passion by outward 
signs. Its work reminds you of the fulfillment of an in- 
exorable decree, the meaning of which it is not given to 
consider, and in which conscience lies helpless under a su- 
perior necessity,—the very last condition which evil can 
assume, that of necessary evil. Now what has been here 
referred to may, if it so please, be regarded as inseparable 
from society, as being “well enough,” or as well as can 
ever be expected ; think of it as you will, and term it what 
you will, only call not this Civilization. At least rest satis- 
fied with assuming that it is unattainable. 

Society improves from within and not from without, and 
its progression is individual. In this improvement the 
mind adapts everything to its own state, so that circum- 
stances promote development only by giving an opportu- 
nity to the interior man. If the first step in the history of 
Civilization were recorded, it would not relate to truth- 
seeking speculation, to the repression of human passion, 
or to the conceptions of religion. It must have related to 
the handling of matter, to the bringing some portion of 
that into use, subduing its stubborn unfitness, and reducing 
it to a kind of mental order. Mind is accustomed first to 
lighten the objects immediately about it, to shine through 
them, and thus to make good proof of itself. The final 
task assigned it is to subdue the earth, to have it wrought 
under, till it comes into a likeness with the pre-existing 
harmony of mind. It has been a long work, often a sad 
and weary work, and much still remains undone. Perhaps 
the grosser part is done, that in which the Titans of earth 
lent a hand, and conquered by sheer force more than by 
reason. Men think and contrive, and do a thousand times 
more with nature, but are getting too cunning to take any 
more of those dead lifts at the world, for wisdom is stronger 
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than force, it is power. When commerce sprung up and 
spread its sails on every sea, and anchored in every tiny 
bay, then man commenced to be universal. His claim ex- 
panded, his power shot out afar, it crossed power and in- 
terlaced with it, the tropics felt the polar circles and they 
the tropics, and the world agreed to take a strong pull and 
a pull altogether, that nature might be harrowed down 
under man, the crooked places made straight, and the rough 
places plain. Each individual became in a certain sort 
the proprietor of all the zones. What is commerce but 
the saying of mankind, “Our possessions are great, we 
own to the farthest bound, let our stewards, the winds 
and waves, bring us of the yearly increase,”—and at the 
word north and south are obedient, and furs go to meet 
teas and spices, and the world is only an immense estate. 
Modern discoveries point to a future such as—the world’s 
“dreamers” have always dreamed of. 

With commerce the condition of mankind has been found 
to be closely allied. It is difficult to see what the world in 
its need for progression would have done without it. It 
has frequently been the agent of oppression, but it has 
done far more to suppress it. Notwithstanding the oppo- 
sing relations under which it has always existed, the want 
of liberal and humanitary principles, it has been a power- 
ful means of promoting true Civilization. Hereditary es- 
tablishments and titled oppressions shrink before it, and 
hide their diminished heads. This precise thing was needed 
to give a due importance to the middlemen of society—its 
chief strength; to elevate a large and vigorous body upon 
a platform that might overlook the fenced rights of pedi- 
gree. By stimulating into activity the mass with its im- 
mense resources, it has again and again broken up the 
entire mould of society, and raised up and brought down 
princes. It will hardly be bold to say that the remaining 
stages in societary progress will be made inseparable from 
commerce. The problem which it is to solve is only in its 
beginning. 

Few will pretend that the relations of commerce are 
definitely and equitably settled. The picture of" it which 
the world presents is too strong to support such a preten- 
sion. But whatever appearance it may now seem to as- 
sume—that indeed of a world-wide maelstrom—the time 
was when it was the only popular stimulus to a much- 
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needed action. Theology might engross a twelfth century 
period, but a single age must suffice for every speculative 
mania; the world burst the then narrow bounds of its 
theology, and sprung forward to reach the goal of the race. 
It addressed itself to work,—labor was its prayer, ease for- 
gone was its penitence, and the roar of emulous life its 
voice of praise. It wrought with a zeal and determina- 
tion which the world had never seen. Its results are be- 
fore us, and on every hand; they fill the eye, till nature 
itself seems almost transmuted into art. The ery has gon 
up—the strangest voice that ever came from the bosom o! 
this planet—that there is “ over production ;”—out of which: 
some gather that the matter is, that “backs and shirts are 
getting unable to find one another;” which, being inter- 
preted, is, that although work has gone on amazingly fast 
and well, yet men have worked in an uncivilized way, and 
affected all the while to maintain Civilization. Thus 
much and thus much work performed does not of necessit) 
create Civilization. The fact is, the world has been calling 
itself civilized time out of mind. Nations that centuries 
ago called themselves civilized, and complacently dotted 
down “barbarous” here and there, at a comfortable dis- 
tance from home,—where are they? They now stare at 
the mention of a Civilization without gunpowder, steam 
and electricity, not to say without chairs and chimnies. 
And so will the times to come regard our assumption. 
where work is a mere exertion of force, without arrange- 
ment, organization, or high social productiveness. The 
lesson seems not yet learned, that the objects of society are 
social; to reach individual through social good, and not 
social through individual, and that in this condition all 
true advancement is social advancement. 

As labor proceeds, mankind pass, by a natural transi- 
tion, to that which is peculiar to themselves, including the 
rights to be exercised over external objects. This is the 
formative era, and always alternates with an era of pro- 
duction. Here governments take their form, powers are 
defined, religion takes on a social character, and the ele- 
ments of society seek out their affinities. First substance, 
then form, is the necessary order; and the labor and sacri- 
fice for the effecting of either are nearly equal. Indeed. 
taking in large periods, they may he said to proceed to- 
gether. Is it easy to conceive of a nation entertaining and 
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RELIGION A SOCIAL ELEMENT. 07 
effectuating vast commercial schemes, with a feeble and 
ill-organized government, or of one with a wise and well- 
contrived government unable to put forth a strong pro- 
ductive power? ‘This formative era is, for the most part. 
ene of strife and of apparent confusion. Many are una- 
ble to see any connection between the advance of Civili- 
zation and the religious struggles that have pursued its 
footsteps. Suffice it that religion is an element of every 
society, and that it pertains to form and arrangement, and, 
as such, belongs to an active people and period. Whether 
taking the van, as in Germany, or the rear, as in Italy, it 
always keeps the high-road, and is a fellow-traveler with 
Civilization. 

These remarks will serve as introductory to some things 
| wish to say in a more direct and aflirmative way in re- 
gard to this subject. I have objected to the full use of the 
term Civilization as the proper style of society in its pres- 
ent form, because, on the one hand, many regard it as 
ultimate, and others, on the other hand, taking the name 
as correctly applied, have conceived an enmity for which 
Civilization has to pay. 

What then is Civilization? From what has gone before, 
it will at once be seen that it belongs to prophecy rather 
than to history. It would be useless to attempt to define 
it in the common sense of the term, to give the tokens of 
its presence, or to set the limits to its advance. It is, ot 
course, a state of which the present is the germ, as the 
whole past was the germ of that which is. It is the fruit 
of a continuous development, implying a certain condition 
attained of the individual as a unitary portion of the whole. 
It is simply that which the whole end and aim of society 
contemplate, the true object which the rudest union fore- 
shadows and is prophetic of. It is the ultimate of society 
in its highest mental, moral, physical and economical ar- 
rangement; the true social and humanitary, that is, the 
divine order, realized among men. Know this by what 
phraseology you will, or regard it as a pure invention of 
the fancy,—-l retort on you, then so is Civilization, Heed- 
ing neither you nor me, heeding not the mighty ages even 
which human blindness or perversity may cause to inter- 
vene, the civilizing process will still go on to the grand 
march and measure which consummates all things. but 
if Civilization be a formation as well as a development, 
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96 THE TRUE STATE IS 


the reducing men into states, where, let me ask, is then 
the true State? A State implies a fixity, a position as- 
signed, a final, because natural, arrangement. Bodies ot 
men there are, men of all diversities, having all kinds of 
legislations, arts and religions,—but where is very Civili- 
zation, the true State? Men of years and gravity, who 
have wisely put by your wild and youthful fancies, to 
whom the late wisdom has come, that the world is good 


enough to be let alone, inform us where the Civilization of 


these civilized times is to be found. We inquire after 
Civilization absolute, and not relative to the darker Civili- 
zation of other times. 

The full significance of arrangement, in its influential 
bearings, is not yet fully acknowledged. It is the true 
origin of power, both individual and national. If the his- 
tory of any people be traced up, there will be found some 


period when the very material which it has wrung out of 


the soil is found to lie upon the bosom of the mass—the 
people proper—like a crude incumbrance, as the lava-tide 
lays its oppressing burden upon the bosom of verdure. 


The very riches of nature are turned to be the agents of 


man’s poverty and oppression. Say, for instance, the pro- 
ductions of human thrift are suflicient for the wants of the 
race. If by any conceivable method each should possess 
that which nature designed for him, here would be the 
order and arrangement spoken of, in so far. If, however, 


nature is more bounteous than her children are wise, if 
production exceed man’s skill of arrangement, the penalty, 
heavy or light, is felt. In proportion to the perfection of 


man’s knowledge, his skill of adaptation, his wise choice 
of implements, in other respects, is the visitation severe ; 
and this for the reason, that facilities for good are, in like 
measure, facilities for evil. So that this comes not as the 
penalty of ignorance, for which all times are not alike 
chargeable, but of relative ignorance, for which, perhaps, 
they are. 

What then does that state justly denominated Civiliza- 
tion contemplate? It includes the consummation of man’s 
destiny. It is the great concluding act in the world’s 
drama ;—all things, arts, science, commerce, education, 
literature, religion, the church, the state, moving towards 
this as the grand finale. It cannot exclude nationality, 
for that is one of the bases on which the fabric rests. 
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+ A mind fixed on one point will go on acquiring profundity. A 
mind floating in space, dissipates itself and disappears. ‘The man 
who fixes his love on all things, passes away without ever having 
known love. Let him love once and long, he finds in one passion 
the infinitude of nature, and the whole progress of the world. The 
Native Land, the city, far from being opposed to nature, are the 
sole and the all-powerful means which the soul of the people resi- 
dent there possesses for realizing her nature, affording her at once 
the point from which to start into life, and the liberty of develop- 
ment. Fancy the Athenian genius minus Athens; it wavers, wan- 
ders, is lost, and dies unknown. Enclosed within the narrow but 
pregnant precincts of such a city, fixed on that glorious soil where 
the bee gathers honey from Sophocles and Plato, the powerful 
genius of Athens, of a city hardly perceptible on the earth’s broad 
surface, has done as much in two or three centuries, as twelve na- 
tions in the middle age ina thousand. * * * The more man 
advances, the more he enters into the genius of his native land, 
the better he concurs in the harmony of the globe.’’* 


It cannot exclude the highest industry, for such a state 
presupposes a wiser and happier skill, and a more general 
productiveness than all the famine-fevers feared or expe- 
rienced have ever brought about. It cannot exclude indi- 
vidual advancement, that of every individual, for this state 
would be only the realization of a society of improved in- 
dividuals. It cannot exclude religion, universal religion, 
for such a development belongs to an eminently religious 
state. In the midst of our contentions concerning the true 
state.and the true church, in the midst of professed dis- 
covery and of disappointed search, would we not do well 
to pause and contemplate such a state and such a church 
as of contemporaneous fulfillment, as the last fruits of Civ- 
ilization, whose true method is that of harmonious devel- 
opment ? 

* Michelet, The People. 
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Art. XIV.—TO THE WOODS. 
BY WILLIAM D. EMERSON. 


Ye Woods! the leafy covering of the earth, 


Guarding from summer’s s heat and winter's cold; 


(Save w here the white bear quaffs his vigorous mirth 
Amid the icy mountains bright and bold;) 
The parasols which May and June unfold; 
The furs of temperate climes that she vd the storm; 
The green robes of the Past, that ne’er grow old! 
“Tis yours to keep the soul of Nature warm,— 
T’o throw the charms of health and beauty o’er her form. 


The Woods! the pastures where the Indian roved, 
As homeless as the deer or buffalo; 

And as they changed their country, so he changed, 
Still going w here his untamed herd would go, 
Through marshes where the ranks of cypress grow, 

Or ever verdant meadows of the cane, 
Or up the hills where weaker forests bow, 
Or where the cottonwoods embower the plain; 

Ye were his fenceless farm, but ne’er shall be again 


He’s gone; far driven to the rocky West; 
In other wilds he hears the panther’s scream; 
The grisly bear comes growling on his rest; 
And eyes of other deer yet mildly gleam: 
Oh! does he of his long lost country dream ? 
His own, his father’s wrongs yet wake the fire 
Revenge « alone can quench? or does the beam 
From Calvary’s Sun melt down his fiercer ire 
To love for paler sons of his Eternal Sire? 


Ye vast republics! ever firm and free; 
Children of Time, that slow, but surely rise; 
Long centuries rear up the giant tree; 
Like noble souls, it emulates the skies; 
Beneath, the plant of groveling spirit lies, 
Content to borrow from its mighty shade ; 
The vigorous sapling, as the patriarch dies, 
Lifis to the sun of glory its green head, 
And feeds on rays intense which once its parent fed. 





THE WOODS. 


As ‘neath their boughs, a pigmy form I rove, 
They seem so many pillars of the sky; 
The clouds are r resting on their tops abov eB, 
And birds, like angels, lighting from on high, 
Heaven’s hymns rehearse, or on its errands fly; 
While breezes whisper softly through the trees, 
And scattered gleams the de wy brane he s dry, 
Cheering each ope ning flower that gent ly heav: 


And mingling that rich cup the wand’ring bee receives 


Zephyr awakes a little world of sails, 
And bids them revel in his rich perfume 
Myriads of insect voyagers bless the gales, 
And fatten on the fast reviving bloom, 


Nor think how soon their world may be their tom 


The smallest leaf that falls destroys a race; 
An Autumn makes a universe of gloom; 
Oh, could our eyes each scene of ruin trace, 
Would we not think the earth was but a burial place! 
But when the Autumn has disrobed the limb, 
And laid it bare to wintry sleet and snow, 
And light comes through the thicket cold and dim, 
And. hurricanes their fearful furrow plough, 
How meekly to adversity ye bow! 
Ye know that flowers will bloom above the dead. 
And bid poor man be ready, even now, 
For that great ¢ hange , which m: Ly exalt } his aes 
Above the ¢ louds that o’er the forests make : ped 


Ye wneful woods! ye love the joyous song; 
The warbler’s melody enchants the grove; 
Ye are me & mpire of the birds, and long 
They linger in the bowers they dearly love: 
And when rich human voices soar abo\ 
The murmurings of care, to gratitude, 
How sweetly by your echoes ye approve 
Swiftly the strains run through the solemn wood, 
As if it felt how blest were man if pure and good. 


4, 


Unceasing worshipers! your verdant palms 
Are stretched forever toward the bounteous sky: 
Nor yet in vain ye ask of heaven alms; 
Light, heat, rain, dew, descending trom on 
The drooping raise, the dead revivity. 


+ 
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THE WOODS. 


Would man thus let his soul aspire in prayer, 
His years might number yours, and as they fly 
His spirit drink more deep of heavenly air, 
And quit at last its clay, scarce of the change aware. 


But there ye stand, outwearing centuries 
That seem to make you mightier foes of death, 
Though age is wrinkled deeper on the trees, 
Yet Spring has newer leaves for Summer’s breath : 
Unheeding those November cast beneath, 
Gaily they dance their Summer strength away, 
Till Autumn a new harvest gathereth ; 
The naked trunks with tempests yet will play, 
While empires and their purple glory pass away. 


The ocean ebbs and flows—from age to age, 
’Tis an eternity of liquid change; 
The “ Falls” are the sublimity of rage, 
Boiling like outraged spirits for revenge ; 
The prairie seems a solid ocean strange ;— 
In solemn grandeur ye surpass them all; 
No storms your sturdy phalanx disarrange ; 
Ye answer proudly when the thunders call; 
And where ye stood for life, whene’er ye must, ye fall. 


Ye were the temples, where the Saviour went 
To call down mercy on a thankless race ; 
Ye bowed your heads in reverence, as he bent, 
While Nature gazed enraptured on his face— 
Sublimer scene than fancy e’er can trace; 
For when, beneath the starry crown of even, 
He kneeled, ye felt that God was in the place! 
For this, what songs go up from souls forgiven, 
*Neath Life Tree groves,—the ever vocal Woops of HEaven. 
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Art. XV.—MAKING A BOOK. 


A Summer in the Wilderness —A Canoe Voyage up the Mis- 
sissippi, and around Lake Superior, by Charles Lanman, 
Author of “ Essays for Summer Hours,” etc. 


‘* And I was in the wilderness alone.”—Bryanr. 


To make a book that will sell, seems to be the principal 
object of authors at the present day. The duty of an 
author—which is to present the people with a work that 
will benefit them—is lost sight of by many who are filling 
the world with books. Does an individual of some literary 
pretensions look beyond a simple newspaper story or mag- 
azine essay, and aspire to the dignity of a volume, he 
studies, not so much a subject for discussion, or a plot for 
execution, as the taste of the greatest number of people 
who can be induced to read a book, and the quality of 
matter and mode of its presentation which are best calcu- 
lated to catch hold of the greatest multitude of purchasers. 
The would-be-author proposes not to elevate the mass of 
readers to a higher standard of moral excellency and in- 
tellectual vigor, but to let himself down from the nobler 
position which he does, or, at least, ought to occupy, and 
meditate and write for the gratification of the unregenera- 
ted faculties of the least cultivated and grossest portion of 
mankind. Some are induced to this course for the pur- 
pose of making bread a certain reward of their literary 
labors, conscious of their inability to produce a work of 
substantial value, that will be read by the best portion of 
society, and by them commended to the reading world in 
general. Others pursue this course with the view of be- 
coming suddenly notorious, regardless of the basis on 
which can be erected a substantial fame. Could the read- 
ing world peer into the closets of authors, and see how in- 
geniously they are deluded in the manufacture of’books to 
gratify and edify them, they would, though at their own 
expense, laugh heartily at the joke. In these remarks, | 
would not include all the writers of the age, for many 
good books are continually appearing. But those books 
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which have the most extensive run are not in general o: 
any permanent value. 

| know not how extensively the book before me has 
sold, having left too soon for this northwestern world ; but, 
meeting the work for the first time in our camp at the 
head of Lake St. Croix, [ was soon convinced that it was 
made to sell. To one unacquainted with the country it 
purports to describe, the evidence of this appears from the 
search for improbable fictions, and the forced effort to 
clothe them in the most pleasing drapery, and from the al- 
most total neglect of that which is most valuable concern- 
ing the extensive regions of the Upper Mississippi an 
Lake Superior. Even the careless reader, who has ever 
dreamed of this wonderful section of his country, woul 
inquire concerning the Lumber trade of the Mississippi ani 
its tributaries, that he may judge of the extent at which 
he, as part owner of the public domain, is being robbed by 
the loggers who are stripping many sections of that 
which gives the land all its value. He would ask for the 
extent of the Fur Trade, the capital invested, and the 
profits made. He would be anxious to know something 
of the fertility of the soil, the grains that can be success- 
fully cultivated, and the healthfulness of the climate, to- 
gether with all the facts from which he can judge of the 
probabilities and possibilities of the country. But on all 
these matters the author is curiously silent; and all who 
take up his book must reverse the process, and not read to 
think, but think to read. 

The author did not spend two months in the section ly 
pretends to describe—a period vastly too short to make 
the tour he pretends to have made by the most rapid 
marches. His object was to gather up sufficient trash to 
make a book of respectable size, and leave the country 
This is proved conclusively by two circumstances,—the firs: 
of which is quite a rich anecdote of the author himsel! 
While coming from Fond du Lac to La Pointe in a canoe 
with Mr. Morrison, who had brought him from Crow Wing 
down the St. Louis river to Lake Superior, he was asked 
by Morrison how much farther he intended to travel. Our 
redoubtable author had his note book open upon his knee. 
and was making some further minutes. He finished his 
memoranda for the time being, as the question was asked. 
and closing his book cavalierly, he answered, with a glow 
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of triumph on his countenance, “1 shall go no farther; | 
have enough to make a book!’ But it appears after he 
had arrived at the Sault St. Marie, and spread out his 
notes on the largest possible space. he still lacked about 
forty pages, and proceeded to his birthplace in Michigan, 
from which he had been absent about twelve years, and 
filled up “a book” with reminiscences of his own noble 
boyhood. 

«Enough to make a book!” Well, Mr. Lanman, let us 
look into the materials which you, as an experienced au- 
thor, republished in London, consider “enough to make 
a book” ;—it may be of service to several ambitious young 
freshmen in college, and induce them to close their course 
with the present year, and turn authors. |! amnow at La 
Pointe, Madeline Island, Lake Superior. and have recently 


traversed some portions of the country on which you have 
“made a book,’ and have. eover, seen Many persons 
who know something of the history ef that book. 

Our author speaks in several places in his book of hav- 
ing coasted round Lake Superior in a “frail canoe”; and 


he opens chapter twenty-one, dated at Sault St. Marie, as 


follows: 


“I have finished my pilgrimage around the shores of Lake Su- 
rior. given away my birchen oo, und parted with my Indian 
guides and fellow-voyagers. It 5 mains for me to mould into 
vi intelligible form th » notes Which | HAN rded from time to 
ie, While seated in mv can y le the watch-fires 
barbarous companions. 

Now the truth is. as circumstances e and everybody 
in this section asserts. that Charles l.anman did not make 
i“ pilgrimage around the shores of Lake Superior.” He 
came with Mr. Morrison trom Crow \Vinge to Fond du Lac, 
from thence to La Pointe, and a boat being ready to sail 
on the day of his arrival, he embarked directly down to 
the Sault, and after writing there a few chapters, out of 


the “enough to make a book, he went directly to Monroe. 


Michigan, to revel amid the sc is childhood. 

Our author speaks In the above of giving away “my 
‘anoe”; and several of his chapters are dated, “In my 
canoe, July, 1846.” The truth is, in respect to this, as near 
as I can learn, that he did not own a canoe at any time 
during the whole tour. He says he traveled in a steam- 
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co boat to St. Peters, which is seven miles below the Falls of 3 
St. Anthony; thence to Crow Wing on horseback; and it 4 
is well known that at this trading post, occupied by Allen P 

Morrison, Mr. Lanman was accommodated with a seat in 

’ this trader’s canoe to La Pointe, whither he was coming to 


the Payment, which is attended on the last of August an- 
nually by most of the traders and Indians. But notwith- 
standing this accommodation on the part of Mr. Morrison. Fa 
our author speaks throughout his book, in pompous terms, i 
of his canoe, his guide, and his voyagers. He was very 
kindly recommended to Mr. Morrison, by Mr. Sibley, of St. 
Peters, as a gentleman traveling through the country to 
examine its resources, &c., and Mr. M. was solicited to 
render him all the aid in his power. But instead of giving 
Morrison credit for information “enough to make a book,” 
and placing him before the public as a gentleman, he had 
the daring presumption to convert Mr. M. into a guide, his 
canoe to his own property, and his men into his own voy- 
agers! The coolest impudence, vet! 

Mr. Lanman gives us an account of both the American 
and Canadian shores of Lake Superior; but, from persona! 
knowledge, it seems he knows nothing except of about 10) 
miles from Fond du Lac to La Pointe. It is, to be sure. 
300 miles from La Pointe to Sault St. Marie; but this dis- 
tance he traveled in a steamboat, and therefore saw noth- 
ing of the coast except, perhaps, at two or three points at 
which the boat might have touched, and the blue hills, 
stretching far away in the distance, that he might have 
observed during the day time from the boat. His informa- 
tion was obtained from those who have coasted around 
the Lake. There is a vast diflerence in giving information 
of a country from the personal ebservation of one trave!- 
ing for the purpose of describing, and from the information 
of those who travel for other purposes, and therefore ob- 
serve carelessly. Mr. L. might as well have described a 
tour about Lake Superior, while lounging on a sofa in th 
“eity home” he speaks of, during the time he says he mad 
the voyage, provided some voyager would converse wit! 
him for half an hour. This is another imposition upon th 
public. 

Many of our author's facts are fictions, and many of bi- 
fictions are absurd and have no relation to the object t 
which they are referred. Just before manufacturing his 
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mammoth fiction concerning the mammoth Lake, he tells 
some great falsehoods about the Falls of St. Louis river. 
He says there are “three nameless waterfalls,” the second 
of which, “or rather cataract, is about one hundred and 
forty feet high, nearly perpendicular, and the water rushes 
over almost in a solid and unbroken body.” The truth is 
that all the falls together measure but little more than this 
height; and instead of being “nearly perpendicular,” there 
is not a fall of over twenty feet “nearly perpendicular.” 
There are a number of cascades, where the water falls 
nearly perpendicular from ten to twenty feet. He speaks 
also of a canoe “gliding behind a sheet of water or a 
eloud of spray.” ‘The truth is, there is no sheet of water 
in this vicinity behind which a canoe can pass. The ac- 
tual measurement of all the falls is as follows, made with 
the barometer, by Dr. Norwood, of the U. S. Geological 
Corps for the Survey of Wisconsin :— 


First fall, going down, 12 feet. 
Second“ «* ¥ 49 
ao .*. os 39 
Fourth “ § as 5D 


The fourth fall of 55 feet includes the rapids above and 
below it, while the rapids are not included in either of the 
others. Dr. Norwood’s report, therefore, will make the 
heights of the first, second and third falls greater than is 
represented above by including the rapids. 

The fact is, as is believed by all who know of his doings 
in that section, that Mr. Lanman never saw the St. Louis 
River Falls; and yet he tells a long story about camping 
and fishing there, of the deafening roar of waters almost 
equal to Niagara,—although he could hear the “distant 
howl of a wolf mingling with the solemn anthem of the 
cataract.” * * “Once more did | listen to that dreadful 
howl, and that God-like voice of many waters, until, like 
a frightened child, 1 hastily covered my head and wept 
myself to sleep.” Ah me! how delicate the nature and 
sensitive the emotions of our author! but perhaps some 
poet may think | am attempting to ridicule that which is 
holy—the emotions enkindled in viewing the sublime and 
beautiful in Nature. 1 would not be thus understood ; for 
if anything exalts an individual in my estimation, it is the 
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power of truly feeling the spirit as it is breathed from her 
loveliness and grandeur. But there is a make-believe of 
feeling, a mimic of rapture, which is ridiculous mockery. 

While on this subject in relation to our author, perhaps 
it will be well to cite some further passages in point. He 
describes the following night scene somewhere on the 
northern shore of Lake Superior :— 


* Black, and death-like in its repose, was the apparently illimita- 
ble plain of water; above its outline, on the left, were the strangely 
beautiful northern lights, shooting their rays to the very zenith; on 
the right was the clear full moon, making a silvery pathway from 
my feet to the horizon; and before, around, and above me, floating 
in the deep cerulean, were the unnumbered and mysterious stars— 
the jewels of the Most High. The only sound that fell upon m) 
ear was the occasional splash of a tiny wave, as it melted upon the 
shore. Long and intently did I gaze upon the scene, unt il, ina 
kind of blissful phrenzy or bewil lerme nt, [ staggered a few paces, 
fell upon the earth almost insensible, and was soon in a deep sleep. 
[What an agony of bliss!] The first gleam of sunshine roused 
me from slumber, and [ returned to our encampment perfectly well 
in the body, but in a thoughtful and unhappy mood. In fact, it 
seemed to me that I had visited the spiritual world, and | wished to 
return hence once more.” 


All this occurred half a mile from camp. He was as- 
tonishingly imprudent, else he would have had an attend- 
ant to throw cold water in his face, on that as well as all 
similar occasions. Who believes a half of this? If any 


one, he will be otherwise persuaded when he learns of 


Lanman’s cowardice from his own book ; for he will there 
know that this author would not dare, on any account, to 
wander away from camp alone. Again, after describing 
a prairie scene at St. Peters, he says: 


* The lone lost feeling which possessed my heart, when I though 
of the great prairic-w orld then lying before me, I cannot describe 
it was composed of delight and me ‘lancholy, of perfect confidence 
and tormenting fear.” 


What is there in a charming landscape to excite fear? 
It invariably dispels melancholy, and inspires hope. Its 
spirit relieves the misanthropic and world-hater of his 
wicked feelings, and makes him pleased with this life. 
Another instance of Lanman’s straining his person like 
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the frog in the fable, and I will pass this subject. After 
describing the lower Mississippi, its muddy waters filled 
with snags and sawyers, sand-bars and steamboat wrecks. 
with the low lands on either side, he says: 


“When I left the turbid and unruly bosom of the Lower Missis- 
sippi, I felt towards it as a person would naturally feel towards ai 


old tyr ant who had vainly striven to d stroy him in his savag 
wrath!*? [Oh, Charles!] 


Our author proves himself a coward, as will appear from 
two or three references. While he was at Red Wing vil 
lage, below Lake St. Croix, the Indians obtained some 
spirits, and had a drunken revel. The reader may con 
ceive anything horrid, and he will get some conception 
the scene as Lanman attempts to describe it. 


“But there was an incident which actually made my hair stand 
out like the quills of a porcupine.” * * * “fT had just fall 
into a dose, when I was startled by the stealthy opening of om 
cabin door, and the tread of a mutiled footstep. It was intensely 
dark, but | knew it was an Indian, and thought that somebody was 
about to be murdered. ‘The object in the room made just nois 

enough to rack my brain, and then was perfectly still. 1 listen 
and with hardly a particle of breath in my body —I still kept list- 
ning. —until I actu: uly fainted upon my pillow ‘with excess of fe 
Finally 1 slept, and my dreams were of blood, and blood als 
The first peep of day, however, awakened me, when, lo! direct 
at my side, flat on the floor, was a huge black Indian, breathing 


his de p slumber like a porpoise.”’ 


Again, on a fishing excursion at Crow Wing, he says: 


* There were quite a number of canoes out that night, and th 
gliding about of the various torches, the wild shores, the ever vary- 
ing bed of the river, and my own occasional struggle with an im- 
mense fish,—conspired to throw me into a nervous state of excite- 
ment which has not entirely Icft me at the present moment.” 
{How impressible !] 


After leaving Crow Wing, he made a portage, and says: 
‘The voyager, in pursuing this route, always finds it necessary 


to make a number of portages. ‘The original manner in which ‘| 
performed one of these I will briefly describe. 
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‘When the company to which I belonged had landed on the 
eastern shore of Sandy Lake, | immediately inquired for the trail, 
seized my gun, and started on ahead, hoping that | might succec«| 
in killing a few pigeons for supper. ‘The path was well beaten, the 
scenery interesting, and | went on with a light heart and a head 
full of fantastic images born of the wild forest. The only creature 
in the way of game that I saw, was a large red deer, which sud- 
denly startled me by a shrill snort, and bounded away as if in 
scorn of my locomotive powers. Soon as my Aair was settled to 
its natural smoothness on my head, [how very uncomfortable it is 
to be frightened!] the deer made a dignified pause, and I attempted 
io draw near by dodging along behind the trees.” 


If our author can take fire at an offence as easily as he 
ean take fright, his life must be uncomfortable in the ex- 
treme. But | will dismiss this point. 

On the occasion last mentioned, when his dair was so 
sensitive, he lost both the deer and himself. He was com- 
pelled to lodge alone that night, and for a bed he climbed 
upon two large pine branches, about twelve feet from the 
ground, for security against the nocturnal dangers of the 
wilderness. He says he was not visited by many goblins 
that night, but his actual miseries were numerous. He 
was tormented by hunger and thirst, the musketoes had all 
come to feed upon him, the nightmare very nearly threw 
him to the ground, and he was so near gone that he al- 
most concluded to end his own life. But he was doomed 
to other horrors. 


‘‘An immense owl had the impudence to perch himself on a 
limb above my head, whence he poured forth a flood of the most 
horrible screaming that mortal ear ever heard. Soon as the echoes 
thus awakened had melted into silence, a crackling sound fell upon 
my ear, and I beheld an old bear straggling along as if he was sure 
of enjoying a feast of fresh meat.” 


The bear snuffed about awhile, and walked away, to 
the great relief of the sensitive man up the tree. Morn- 
ing finally came, and awakened the forest songsters to his 
great relief. He descended, walked upon the hill-top, and 
upon the lake below saw his companions afloat in their 
canoes. 

With regard to this incident, I will say that several indi- 
viduals describe the locality as destitute of pine timber. 
Others say they have heard Mr. Morrison tell the same 
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story in relating his own adventures in a very different 
section of the country, at a long time previous. From al! 
| can learn, the book seems to be made up of legends ani 
stories related to the author by Mr. Morrison. 

Another story, obtained in the same way, is related by 
the author as follows: 


* The only animals which ever had the daring to annoy us, wer 
L Sp cies of grey wolf. which sometimes succeeded in robbing us 
of our food. On one occasion, | remember we had a short allow- 
ance of pork, and for the purpose of protecting it with greater care 


than usual, Mr. Morrison had placed it ina bag under his hea 

when he went to sleep. ‘At midnight, in his unguarded tent,’ his 
head was suddenly thumped against the ground, and by the 
he was fairly wakened, he had th 
wolf on the keen run with a bag 


lime 
ar satisiaction of seeing 


** 


This is the mode in which Jenman obtained “enough 
tomake a book.” He has much to say about wolves. He 
rarely attempts to describe a scet e, especially when views 
in the night, (and he was fortunate in seeing every thin 
beautiful and awful by star-light,) without giving a wolf a 
place in the panorama. One would think all this cam, 
western country flooded with wolves; but they are repre- 
sented by traders who have traversed these forests ten 
twenty, thirty, and even forty years, as rarely seen or 
heard. I have traveled from the Mississippi to Lake Su- 
perior, and been in this wilderness nearly two months, and 
have neither seen a wolf nor heard him howl. 

But to proceed. Mr. Lanman thus describes the Virgin 
Dance, the conclusion of which he says he witnessed among 
the Chippewas at Leech lake :— 


" AS the virgins of the village assemble together and seat them- 


selves ina large circle. In the midst of this company are collect 
al aa young men of the village, who dance for the amusement ot 
the ladies. But if it so hi appens that one of the men stops sudden! 


and points his finger at a particular girl, she is at once looked upon 
as having lost her virginity; if rad charge is substantiated the git 
is disgraced, but if not, the young man must die. The conclusio: 
that | allude to was, the execution. in cold blood, of a fine eddie 
young man, who had attempted, without cause, to ruin the reputa- 
tion of a girl by whom he had been rejected, In an unguarded 
moment he had been stabbed, and when I saw him, he was welter- 
ing in his blood. It was a most terrible exhibition of justice and 
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cruelty, and made me partly admire and then utterly despise the 


character of the whole Indian race.” 


I have made inquiries of those who have resided fur 


many years among the Chippewas, and can learn nothing 
of this Virgin Dance. A missionary of long residence 
among them, never heard of it, and it may be “confidently 


asserted as not among the Chippewa dances.* The fact is, 


Lanman never saw Leech Lake, nor the head waters of th 
Mississippi. 

He falls into a slight error in his account of the Medicine 
Society. He says six pieces are given for each degree; 
whereas it is six for the first degree, twelve for the second, 
twenty-four for the third, and so on.+ 


There is a gross error in the following: 


* Divorces among the Chippewas are hardly ever known, ani 
adultery is considered a heinous crime, and always punished with 
the greatest severity.” 


Among these Indians, no punishment is known for crimes 
against chastity. Moreover, the marriage relation among 
them is not considered sacred ; for it is not unusual to meet 
an Indian woman who has enjoyed and dismissed or been 
dismissed by half a dozen husbands. 

If one is to judge of the Indian character by information 
derived from such sources, he will form very erroneous 
conclusions. Information concerning primitive people is 
valuable; but when falsehoods are given for facts, incal- 
culable injury may be done to the cause of Philosophy and 
Philanthropy. 

Again, his account of the legend of Maiden’s Rock, or 
the Lover’s Leap, on the eastern shore of Lake Pepin, he 
says he “obtained, as here related, from one of the kin- 
dred” of the daring and noble Indian girl; but an account 
of the same affair is in Long’s Expedition, given in far su- 
perior style, and is free from the absurdity into which Lan- 
man falls, of representing her as leaping from the high 
bluff into the water ;—for it was impossible for her to have 
done this; and moreover, individuals point out the log 
lying at the foot of the cliff, several yards from the water. 
near which she fell. 

*Tt was a Sioux dance, but is now obsolete. 
tA piece is a blanket, a gun, a knife, kettle, or any other useful article. 
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Mr. Lanman has also done injustice to individuals in his 
curious book. At Fond du Lac, he makes a contrast be- 
tween the Missionary and the Agent of the Fur Company, 
which is extremely violent toward the Agent, and which 
the Missionary regrets on account of its untruth. He also 
does injustice to the Fur Company at La Pointe, by repre- 
senting the sale of Pork to the Indians at $50 per barrel, 
and Flour at $15 per hundred, last season. 

But | will close this book, and conclude by pronouncing 
it one of the greatest literary impositions the world has 
ever seen. Mr. Lanman will doubtless extend his travels 
to make more books; but it is to be hoped that some one 
will happen upon his track taking notes, and inform the 
public of his regard for truth. 


La Pointe, Mapetine Istanv, Lake Suvenion, Serr, 18, 1847 


Arr. XVI.—ADAM’S THANKSGIVING FOR EVE 
BY MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE. 


FATHER in heaven. 


Maker of all things, parent of : vid, 
Receive my thanks for all thy blessings giv 
And oh! behold my soul’s dec Pp gt lit ide, 


Which thou alone canst measure, for my w 
Are cold and passionless, and all too w 

To breathe the music of those thrilling c] ( 
Or thy soul’s rapturous harmony to speak. 


Thy last best gift, oh father, to me given, 
Hath made this lonely world a very heaven, 


And bright-winged angels bending near thy 


(re not more bl St th: n r since not al 
Shall I not then pour forth my soul to T! 


My Father, for that last, best gift to m 


Now all is bright and fair. 
And the sweet warblings of the summer birds. 
As they float gently on the evening air, 
Seem but the distant echo of her words; 


And the sweet breath of flowers 
Upon the swift-winged zephyrs floating by, 
Wafted from Eden’s ever-blooming bowers. 
Is but the fragrant odor of her sigh; 
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The blush upon the rose 
But the reflection of her cheek’s bright hue; 
And the pure light that from the violet glows 
Is borrowed from her beaming eye of blue. 
Father, all Nature speaks in thrilling tone, 
Telling me | no longer am alone. 


There is no void for me; 
A lively bliss awaits me everywhere; 

And when I humbly bend myself to Thee, 
Pouring my soul in earnest, grateful prayer, 
My feeble words are wafied up on high 
By the soft flowing strains of sympathy. 


At the fresh morning hour, 


When the bright dew drops glitter on each spray, 


And strains Molian fill each leafy tower, 
Giving sweet welcome to the King of day; 


When ’neath these bowers I stray, 


The fairest of the fruits and flowers to bring; 
When, with a calm and grateful heart, I lay 

aa ‘ 9 

Upon Thy shrine my humble offering; 


Father of many spheres! 
When, bending thus before Thy holy throne, 
My spirit overflows with joyful tears, 
To think that I no more shall pray alone; 


When at the evening hour 
Nature spreads out her mantle of repose, 
And angel fingers close each op’ning flower, 
And night o’er all her veil of sable throws; 


When the pure spirit from the realms above 


Bend from their bright homes to this world of ours, 


Filling the firmament ‘with eyes of love, 


To watch and guard bright Eden’s sleeping bowers :— 


Then will my slumbering thought 
Oft times go back to earlier, lonelier days, 
Days all with sadness or with sorrow fraught; 
When life to me was a bewildering maze; 


When I would fain have changed my lonely lot 
With the gay butterfly on airy wing, 

Or with the little flower ‘ forget me not,’ 
O’er which the nightingales so sweetly sing. 
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A gentle being bright as sunlight seems 
O’er me to bend; all frantic’ly | start 
rm = ' > a 
To clasp the fairy phantom in my arms, 
But wake to fold the real to my heart; 
And the soft breathing of her gentle tone 
Chides that I dared to dream myself alone 


Father, thou hast decreed, 
If we thy holy mandates dare defy, 
The day that sees the dark ungrateful deed 
Shall see us die. 


I know not what death is; 
sut if it be to live without my bride, 
To roam again through boundless worlds of bliss, 
Without a kindred spirit by my side; 


Then, Father will I be as angels pure, 
And never from the path of duty err; 
While she endures, so long will | endure, 

Or if | e’er should sin, to die with her. 
Father, again I bow before Thy throne, 
To bless ‘Thee that I am not still alone. 


Art. XVII.—A FEW LINKS IN THE CHAIN. 
NO. V. 
BY J. MILTON SANDERS. 


Ix my last paper, I described some discoveries which | 
had made in the transferrence of disease from one living 
organization to that of another. The few experiments 
which I made in proof of a theory of vitality, or of the 
actions of the magnetic fluid upon the organized tissues, 
were quite sufficient to establish the laws upon an irre- 
futable basis ; although a learned friend suggested that the 
demonstrations should be multiplied, ere | gave, them to 
the public. This advice, although dictated by a caution 
which was doubtless too active, might have been heeded 
in some cases where the experiments were not wholly 
conclusive; but in those which induced the paper, they 
were such as justified the conclusions there drawn. | sta- 
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ted in the last paper that I had already transferred from 
one person to another, with the greatest facility and 
promptness, several diseases of contrasting types, so that 
the induced malady resembled the primary in every par- 
ticular. I have not continued these interesting and im- 
portant experiments—more through the want of time and 
place than through inclination—for what is more nob 

and instructive than i investigations having for their object 

the good of the human race ? 

Hlappening to take up a book on Magnetism yesterday 

] opened to a passage which excited the greatest interest. 
The author stated, that upon magnetizing a person with a 
palsied arm—using for that purpose the magneto-electric 
machine—he inadvertently grasped the wrong poles, ta- 
king the positive in his left hand, while the negative was 
in communication with the left, and palsied arm, of the 
patient. In the course of a few minutes the magnetiser— 
or he who used the machine—lost all sensibility in his arm, 
so that it was entirely useless, while the patient gained 
sensibility in his invalid arm in a degree corresponding 
with the vitality of that of the magnetizer. By means ot 
the same machine, the author of the book relieved his 
arm in the course of afew minutes. Having related what 
he conceives this new and strange phenomenon, he uses 
the following language in a note at the bottom of the page: 
“We have taken disease in mesmerizing patients, and in 
each case it was the exact counterpart of the disease with 
which the patients were effected.” * Now we admit that 
the same fluid which is disturbed during the manipulations 
of the mesmerizer, is identical with that developed during 
the oxidation of a metal, or that induced or disturbed mag- 
netic current which is developed in a copper wire during 
the moment of breaking another current in its immediate 
vicinity. ‘The nervous fluid and the electric are identical, 
not differing as great as the modifications which we ob- 
serve in the battery current, while they present concurring 
phenomena suflicient to establish their identity. The ex- 
periments of Professor Faraday upon the Gymnotus or Elec- 
trical Eels, at the Adelaide Gallery—and which experi- 
ments | had the pleasure of witnessing—have established 
the striking analogy and proof that the nervous and elec- 
trical fluids are modifications of each other. After giving 


* Sherwood’s Manual, page 200, 
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a few electric discharges, the eel appeared to be greatly 
exhausted, thus presenting a proof of the identity of the 
nervous and electrical fluids. The fluid from the Gym- 
notus, when passed around a bar of iron, rendered it a 
strong magnet; or when passed along a wire, deflected 
the magnetic needle and gave sp arks, thus presenting 
every analogy to the electric fluid in a state of great in- 
tensity, W hile, like static electric ity, the quantity was ex- 
ceedingly mall. The identity of ‘the organization of the 
fish and the Voltaic Battery is still stronger upon an ana- 
tomical examination of the former, which was made in 
London a short time previous to the above experiments. 
The electric organs were “peer to be a series of numerous 
cells arranged in columns, and, like the galvanic battery, 
divided by septa or discs. These were supplied largely 
from the nervous system, or in fact were so completely 
within the nervous control, as to present the curious fact 
of these nervous-electrical ganglia being greater than all 
the rest of the nervous system. This nervous mass is 
wholly controlled by the will, and, like the vigorous exer- 
cise of all nervous matter, causes a corresponding exhaus- 
tion. To quote the words of Professor Reniwick, * In these 
electric fish we behold nervous power converted into elec- 
tric force; it cannot be doubted that the converse of this 
is possible.” We now have evidence of this, well authen- 
ticated, in which the human subject, in cases of great ner- 
vous disorder, has developed electricity. The production 
of the electric force, and that of muscular force, present 
so many analogous phenomena, as to impress us irresistibly 
in the belief of their being the effect of the same cause. 
Through the agency of the will both powers are controlled, 
and both are inherent in their respective organs. ‘The in- 
genious Liebig has traced a theory—if it should be so 
ealled—which accounts for muscular force, by the oxidize- 
ment of the muscular tissues by the blood, during which 
chemical changes the electric fluid is set free—as it is dur- 
ing the same decomposition in the galvanic battery—and 
produces muscular contractibility. During the moments 
that the nerves supply vitality to the tissues, they are pro- 
tected against chemical action; but when that protection 
or vitality is withdrawn, this action instantly ensues, de- 
composition or oxidation of the tissues commences, and 
the electric fluid is developed, producing muscular contrac- 
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tibility. The best evidence of this theory is, that the more 
force we exercise, there is a corresponding waste in oxida- 
tion of the tissues. The action is precisely analagous in 
the electrical apparatus of the Gymnotus; for the moment 
the vital protection is withdrawn from it, an instantaneous 
oxidation of its tissues commences, and the fluid is gene- 
rated. Would it not be equally probable, that if, by means 
of the nerves, the circuit should be closed and opened at 
pleasure—thereby presenting an exact analogy to the gal- 
vanic battery—that the electric force would be generated? 
It is true, there is no doubt, that the electrical and nervous 
fluids are identical, and, in the case of diseased subjects, 
the one being modified to the other. 

It is thus that the eflects of Mesmerism, and those of the 
magneto-electrical machine, upon the human subject, are 
so closely allied in their results. By means of the machine 
—as I stated in a former paper—disease of the most con- 
trasting types can be transferred from one living organiza- 
tion to another, the recipient being effected precisely as 
was the primary or inducer. By means of Mesmerisin, 
according to Dr. Sherwood—and his statement is philo- 
sophical—he has succeeded in producing the same phe- 
nomena, and wholly by means of the positive and nega- 
tive electricity of the organisin. 

A new era is about dawning upon the curative art: the 
weak deductions from mistaken causes are being thrown 
aside, and close observation and scientific scrutiny are be- 
ing substituted. The meshes of prejudice are rapidly 
breaking; and the reverence for an assertion, because it 
may bear the dust of antiquity, or proceed from a revered 
name, is giving way to calm investigation and dispassion- 
ate thought. The Alma of the modern physician is not 
his altar, where he needs must offer incense blindly and 
thoughtlessly throughout life, as has been the case hereto- 
fore; but now, like the spirit of the age, he progresses on- 
ward, leaving behind the musty absurdities of antiquity, 
and no longer mistakes an array of foreign terms for the 
essence of wisdom. It is but lately that the attention of 
the faculty has been devoted to the magneto-electric ma- 
chine as a remedial agent. There lingers among some of 

the oldest members of this body a prejudice still against 
all innovation—against the introduction of anything new 
—as if the axioms of Paracelsus were perfection! These 
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4 few men still adhere, with all the tenacity of prejudice, to 
' _ antiquated notions which derive their birth from an age 
proverbial for ignorance in Chemistry, Anatomy, and Elec- 
tricity. It is mostly to the young physician that we loek 
for the careful investigation aad unprejudiced study which 
is soon destined to result in the discovery of the laW&of 
vitality, and of all those abnormal conditions of the or- 
ganism, which—although but few, and resulting from as 
few causes—still have a thousand recherche names. 4 
In my last paper, | made some strictures upon what rt 
conceived the pernicious use of Sulphuric Ether aX an ” 
agent to deaden pain during surgical operations. I Am e 


well aware that there are cases where the use of this nox- ° 7 

ious and dangerous substance should nevertheless be used; “®® 
for where we are certain of death from the malady, we ed 

might be justified in resorting to dangerous means to check - 


it. But would it not be prele rable to substitute something’ 

which would be wholly inert to the nervous system? We 

do believe—and daily experiments confirm this opinion— 

that the indiscriminate use of Ether for such trifling casestyy, 
as extracting teeth, etc., is highly reprehensible, amd de- 

serves the censure of every just man. The ne of 
English and French experiments are a perfect commefftary 
upon the indiscriminate use of Ether-vapor for every tri- 
fing malady,—therefore, as we have previously remarked, 
no person should inhale this vapor until he shall have con- 
sulted a scientific physician, and gained his opinion rela- 
tive to its ellects upon his individual systens. A writer in 
one of our newspapers, who eulogizes the Ether-vaor 
transcendently high—but wha proves, beyond a doubt, that 
he is wholly unacquainted with its effects upon the vars 
temperaments—gives a theory or ra/iona/e of its effects, the 
theory not being his, but that of a more thoughtful and 
inquiring mind. He quotes the rationale entire, but | 
shall give its substance. The author—English, 1 believe— 
conjectures that as the vapor is inhaled withthe gir in the 
lungs, it is absorbed with the oxygen of the air by the 
ood. We all know that any pressure upon the brain 
produces insensibility, even the pressures of the blood ves- 
sels resulting in Coma. This Ether, coming in contact 
with the warm particles of the blood, expands, and, dila- 
ting the blood-vessels of the brain, produces a pressure 
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which causes insensibility.* The Ether, therefore, accord. 
a to this theory, produces its effects only mechanically. 
arfd not in virtue of its chemical properties. Should this 
move true, Sulphuret of Carbon vapor would effect greater 
é; for, being mere volatile, the expansion would be 
ver, while its superiority over Ether would be in its 
mild*>r non-effects upon the nervous system. The greater 
effect, and wholly unattended with danger, is the mixture 


a Oxygen and Hydrogen gases as described in my last 


io » . If they produce invariably the insensible effects 

, my few experiments, | think, establish, then wil 

e © tits Oxythydrogen, or somnific gas, entirely supercede 

e the Ether vapor, and place in our hands the very desider- 

“e  atum so long needed. I recommend its thorough trial to 

— some person having greater facilities and leisure than | 
. 


at present posSess. Those persons who have inhaled these 
“gases, invariably describe its eflects as that of the del ight- 
ful forgetfulness just preceding sound and healthy sleep 
and sucli, in truth, was precisely the effect upon my self 


ie? while tle vigorous pinching and blows which I received 


ww 


weréWholly unfelt.t If a pinch which leaves a blue mark 
is uf recognized during this sleep, why should be a surgical 
opefation? The operation, we know, involves more loss 
of blood, and the severing of the nerves; but if they are 
rendered insensible to pain, the former is an actual test of it. 

It may be asserted that the above facts do not properly 
form connected “links in the chain.” Every truth, how- 


What could be more dangerous than a direct pressure upon the brain—suc 
| as to produce insensibility! This mechanical cause of a paralysis | 

phole system, through a pressure &pon the great nervous center, must resu't 

rect. evil, Such an evil as may, in many cases, terminate quickly in death, 

the pressure be removed. Again, what could be more pernicious than the 
direct mixture with the blood of a substance possessing, as Ether does, such 
violent stimulating and virulent properties? The answer to this is in the drea’- 
ful effects which follow, in many cases, its administration. 


{ Since the ects of this inhalation have been thoroughly tested, could it not 
bo substityed fer the Narcotics which are daily given to produce sleep! A’! 
Narcotics are hurtful, as physicians readily admit, producing a stupified slumber, 
which ouly resembles the natural one, This Oxy-hydrogen gas appears. froim 
the soothing and agreeable feelings which immediately precede its somnific effects. 
to act upon those peculiar mental faculties which induce normal sleep, the patien’, 
when awakening, feeling none of those effects of languor or mental disturbance, 
which inevitably succeed the administration of Narcotics. If, for no other pur- 
pose, this somnific gas will be invaluable as a means of inducing sleep, instes4 
of the pernicious Narcotic. 
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PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


ever humble it may be, forms a link in the great chain 
vhich runs throughout Nature. In the desultory style 
which I have chosen, | do not pretend to a connection of the 
physical laws—to give the chain regularly joined; but 
rather to present separate links of it, connecting them 
occasionally, as convenience or the nature of the facts 
may dictate. That the laws of Nature admit of regula: 
tracing, from the animalcule seen beneath the highest 
powers of the microscope, to the planets and solar sys- 
tems, there is no doubt. In the present state of the sci- 
ences, We cannot pretend to more than a mere glimpse oi 
chain, detecting occasionally the connection of several 
inks, but nothing more. 
Till within a few years past, the human mind had pro- 


4 


zressed but slowly in the knowledge of causes, mostly 
taking cognizance of eflects, or drawing deductions from 
alse premises which were drawn from these effects of i 
mutable laws. Although the learned—or those most so— 
ive for ages devoted their highest powers to the solution 
the problems which appear to cloak the operations 
Nature in an impenetrable mystery, yet till quite latel, 
they sought in vain for an elucidation of the causes 61 
these curious effects, The Allopathic investigator, with a 
eal worthy of better success, has for centuries sought il 
ause of the various phenomena which he daily obser 
u the animal organism—the cause of the many very com- 
plicated diseases which it is liable to—of the apparently 
thousand curious changes which it assumes in its efforts to 
egain its normal condition. The last few years have don 
more to simplify these apparently abstruse changes, than 
centuries before. Such men as Day, Liebig, Mulder, Fara- 
day, and a score of others, have effected more than the 
whole host éf inqguirers for centuries before them. The 
Catholicon, the Elixir of Life, the Philosopher’s Stone, 
and other vagaries and dreams of Alchemy and Astrology 


have been converted by deep research, and by an induc- 
tive course of reasoning, to truths which these dreamers 
never thought of. The Philosopher’s Stone has been real- 
ized in the vast wealth which Science has given to manu- 
facturers—the Elixir of Life in the many valuable medi- 
cines and modes of curing diseases, and in the true pa- 
thology which have been presented to us ;—while their four 
elements, Air, Earth, Fire and Water, have been converted 
VOL. 11.—8 
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CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. 


into nearly sizty, whose combinations are now known 

us, together with their various duties in the economy o} 
Nature. It was not till quite lately—the present century 
—that we were made acquainted with the various change. 

—their curious combinations and decompositions—wit|, 
which the organic world is eflected in its progress to ma- 
turity, and from thence to death, final decay, and disper- 
sion. It was reserved for the men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to probe these things, to trace these strange effects up 
to their causes, and to connect the various links into « 
riveted series, which this century will yet form into a near- 
ly perfect chain. It was not till comparatively quite re. 
cently that the four elements, Oxygen, Hydrogen, Carbon. 
and Nitrogen, were ascertained to play each a prominent 
part in the composition of organic matter. Through th 

experiments principally of the great men mentioned above 

these four substances compose—so we are now assured— 
every vegetable and animal body—still three of these ar 

gases, and one in its pure chrystalized state, the diamon« 
although perhaps modified in some manner through t!: 
agency of the imponderables. It is true that organic sub 

stances, besides the four constituents mentioned abov 

contain very small proportions of Phosphorus, Sulphur. 
Potassium, lron, and Sodium. In another paper, should ! 
retain health, | intend to trace some of these curious an: 
very instructive transformations—where, by the simp! 
transposition of these four elementary particles, the almost 
innumerable substances which we see around us are pro- 
duced. Nothing which comes under the cognizance ot the 
aequiring mind, can be more instructive than the man) 
organic changes which are constantly ensuing before us: 
for herein is involved the principles of vitality and of change. 

New Yorx, Decemzpen, 1847, 
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Art. XVIIIl.—RESCUE OF RELIGION. 


Reuicion is devotion to God. By devotion to God, 
here intended an entire consecration of all that we have 
and are to the highest good of ourselves and our fellow 
men. The greatest happiness of which we are capable is 
the highest good. This implies the fullest development ot 
all our powers, and their entire obedience to the laws ot 
God, which are immutable and eternal,—the same when 
sin struck down the first offender, the same when Jesus 
came to redeem and save by teaching obedience, and will 
continue the same till human nature shall be consummated 
in the fullness of spiritual life,—yea, throughout that meas- 
ureless eternity where both time and space are annihilated. 
the same laws will govern the immortal spirit. 

But the world has nearly outgrown the Religion that is 
preached. Not that there is or can be more than one sys- 
tem of Religion, for I hold to its complete unity. There 
is but one way in which man can walk in safety—but one 
course in which his tempest-tossed bark can gain the 
haven of salvation. All systems embrace both the true 
and the false Religion—or rather, a part of the true and a 
part of the false. As long as man is imperfect, so long 
will he be afflicted with Error. This is inevitable, because 
the mind perceives Truth, and receives light in proportion 
to its fitness; and it cannot be able to entertain the full- 
ness of Truth and Light until it shall become perfect. 
Here is recognized the Law of Progress, which is as thor- 
oughly stamped on the world of mind as it is on the world 
of matter. 

Here I reach the first difficulty in the Religion of the 
day, as taught from the pulpit. Priests and Kings, Con- 
vocations and Conventions, Presbyteries and Conferences, 
Unions and Societies, have overlooked this beautiful Law 
of Progress, and thrown themselves and all their power in 
desperate wrath against it, to crush its operation, and pre- 
vent the unrolling of new volumes of Life, and Goodness, 
and Greatness, which it holds in its embrace. This is an 
enormous wrong against both Humanity and God, and the 
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proof that it is rightfully charged upon the Church shai 
not be neglected. 

1. Associations of men calling themselves the Churc): 
have had the presumption to prescribe for all future tiny 
religious doctrines, and have maintained, and still continu: 
most pertinaciously to uphold them as the decrees of im- 
mutable Truth, upon the implicit belief of which, withou: 
a question or a doubt, hangs salvation from eternal pain 
Formerly, to maintain obedience to these human prescrip- 
tions, men have assumed the prerogative of God, and an- 
ticipated this eternal torment in the free employment o: 
the glittering steel and the blazing faggot. But in spite o: 
the Church, man has been urged along by the sublime Lay 
of Progress, and the revelation of the unutterable wicke:- 
ness of this proceeding beamed on the mind. The wea- 
pons of the Church were therefore changed from butcher, 
and burning to the most startling denunciation of the mise- 
ries of the damned in hell against all who would not sac- 
rifice their own manhood, yield their own reason to th 
barbarian dogmas of the Church, and resign themse|yr- 
as passive tools into the hands of the Priesthood. ‘Th 
thunders of the Vatican are accompanied by the lightning: 
of Presbyteries and Conferences; and while an occasion: 
bold spirit is sent off with the dogs of heresy barking « 
his heels, multitudes are compelled, by the terrors of pu!- 
lic opinion, to go through the world with downeast faces 
and unquieted minds;—and all this because the Chure 
which claims all the Religion of the world, so absurd!) 
holds on to creeds which barbarians prescribed centurie- 
agone. Suppose the Hottentots should establish in con- 
vention a system of religious faith, and build up in som: 
imaginary corner of the Universe a place of anguish. 
where non-believers will forever “die the death that neve! 
dies” —and suppose they should send their barbarous min- 
isters to call us to repentance ;—would not the whole peo- 
ple simultaneously laugh at their folly and presumption ’ 
The cases are parallel. Those who prescribed the evan- 
gelical creeds of the present day are far lower in the scale 
of being, as compared with the generations that will exis’ 
under fuller developments of the Law of Progress, than 
are the Hottentots as compared with us. How ridiculovs. 
then, is it for the Doctors of one generation to prescribe 
faith for a future age! We should laugh at the impudence 
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of the Hottentot missionaries, and treat them with silent 
scorn. But the Church, which has made herself equally 
ridiculous, has attained such mammoth dimensions, and 
occupies so important a place in the aflairs of the civilized 
world, that instead of deigning to repel the imputations ot! 
common sense and rebut the impeachment of Reason, she 
throws herself upon her sullen dignity and sends all ques- 
tioners to the damnation of public opinion in this world 
and of Divine wrath in the world to come. The Church 
has hung so long like a ponderous nightmare upon the 
public mind, that it must be aroused to the cause of its 
enslavement before it will burst its confinement and in 
ireedom pursue the bright and heavenward course of Pro- 
gress. 

I speak not against the true Church, but against the 
Church abused. I believe in the Church of the living God 
—the Church which fosters the utmost mental expansion, 
ind aims for that glorious reconciliation which will swal- 

ww up all wrong, and make the whole human family 
great and happy. 

But I must speak still further of the enforcement of par- 
ticular modes of Faith upon individual minds. The Chureh. 
yy her creed power, impedes the intellectual and moral 
ievelopment of mankind. Truth may be said to be the 
sole agent of mental growth ;—this is using the term in its 
broadest sense—embracing everything in the material and 
spiritual worlds. Truth nestles in the delicate flower of 
the valley, and sits sternly on the rugged cliff; she dwells 
with the pebbles of the brook, and -presides among the 
starry hosts; she whispers in the breeze, and thunders in 
the storm; she is the spirit of the warbler’s song, and the 
soul of the hurricane’s blast ; her dominion defies the powe1 
of the microscope in the minutie of creation, and the ex- 
panded view of the telescope among the mighty and the 
distant. But beautiful is the transition of Truth from the 
material to the immaterial—from the physical to the spir- 
itual. By her instructions manifested in the former, the 
soul is disciplined and enabled to look upward to the pre- 
siding Genius of the Universe—to draw the curtain, and 
see and feel the realities of the timeless future—and to 
discover the laws of the Divine Government, conformity to 
Which is indispensable to the triumph over the woes of 
time, and the highest enjoyment of the soul in eternity 
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The realm of Truth is as boundless as the creations of God, 
as infinite as His attributes, and as eternal as His being. 
Man, therefore, has enough to occupy his attention until 
‘rolling years shall cease to move,” and on, on throughout 
that period whose duration is beyond the sweep of angelic 
imagination. In the survey of this field—in the discovery 

of Truth—man is compelled to begin with her Raaplest 
manifestations, her plainest lessons. Every truth that | 

demonstrated strengthens the intellect, improves the ieoral 
sentiments, and refines the sensibilities. It furnishes addi- 
tional data for further research, and throws still stronger 
light upon the dark and the unknown. Man’s course, 
therefore, is, or should be, one of constant progress in the 
development of Truth. Ev ery day and every hour of his 
life should bring some new manifestation of Nature, some 
brighter rev elation of God. It is the grossest outrage to 
attempt to limit this progress in the discovery of Trath. It 
is to restrain the expansion of the soul and delay the reali- 

zation of the beatitudes and glories of higher spheres. 

Herein we see the almost ludicrous absurdity of the doc- 
tors of one century, or one generation, prescribing articles 
of Faith for another. While this sublime Law of Progress 
is seen in everything, how gross is the presumption of him 
who attempts to dictate to the future, or to fix his own 
unalterable belief with the fancy that it is unchangeable 
Truth, and may not be modified with the revelations of 
the next year, or even of the next hour! 

The old creeds place unjustifiable restraints upon pri- 
vate inquiries. If there be any virtue within the pale of 
the Church, no one is permitted to enjoy its advantages 
unless he declare his belief in certain doctrines relating to 
subjects that must be forever open to inquiry, and the per- 
fect understanding of which is the business of eternity. 
Those who enter the Church, believing, must cease to 
question things decided, under the pains and penalties ot 
public opinion, ecclesiastical hate, and the rupture of pri- 
vate friendships. Is this not treason to the Divine govern- 
ment, treachery to human nature, and defiance in the face 
of God! Oh, it is a fearful thing to suppress the holy as- 
pirations of the soul, and impose chains on the immortal 
mind! If any conduct merits the awful retribution that is 
preached, this course must be visited with immedicable 
anguish. 
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The interests of Religion demand the practical opera- 
tion of the doctrines concerning mental treedom which | 
have hinted above. Religion compasses the whole field o1 
human investigation. The Geologist, the Ornithologist. 
the Astronomer, or any other student of Nature, is as re- 
ligiously employed, provided he be imbued with the true 
spirit, as is the student of Revelation. Everything calcu- 
lated to improve a faculty of the mind, or the health of the 
hody, has a religious bearing, because thereby our common 
Humanity is advanced toward a fuller view of the Divine 
and consequently to a higher state of enjoyment. Every 
influence atlecting us either physically or mentally will be 
felt through all eternity, because that which is to survive 
the body is either expanded or contracted thereby, and 
consequently our happiness will be either greater or less 
ls not Religion, then, as wide as the range of thought, and 
does it not comprehend all? What act can be done which 
should not be religiously performed ? 

As Truth is the only sate guide of human action upon 
which every interest depends, as the great business of Re- 
ligion is to perfect Humanity, and as the organized churches 
are hostile to that freedom essential to the development of 
Truth, does it not follow that Religion is in the hands ot 
her enemies? A rescue is therefore demanded, and the 
time has come for commencing the spiritual warfare in 
behalf of undefiled Religion. 

The old Church teaches views of God which influence « 
wrong instead of a right development of the human mind 
This is a serious charge, but is no less true than serious. 
All acknowledge God as the only correct standard * ot 
character, to which man must approximate in order to be 
truly religious. ‘The truthfulness of our conceptions of the 
Divine character depends upon the truthfulness of our 
mental operations. That which we conceive true of God 
we must hold true as to ourselves, and consider sate to 
imitate. It is right for man to do whatever is right for 
God to perform; the only difference being in the infinitely 
superior power of Deity. But as far as man has power 
he has the right, and it is his duty to conform to the mora! 
character of the Creator. With regard to the influence ot 
our conceptions of the Divine character upon our own 
hearts and lives, 1 will quote some excellent remarks by 


* Herald of Truth, vol. 1, pages 183 and 302, 
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128 FALSE CONCEPTIONS OF GOD. 
Rev. James A. Thome, in one of the first religious per: zh. 
odicals of the land.* | 


* Any given conception of the Deity must produce the same . 

tects upon the heart and life, that w ould be produced by the kno 
ledge of an existing God corresponding precisely to that conce)- ; 
iion. A fundamentally false apprehension of the Divine being, } 
embraced and adhered to, whether wilfully or from ignoranc 
would visit upon the individual as gloomy a train of consequence- 
xs would flow from his receiving undoubted intelligence that such 
(aod really existed, provided (which is supposed,) that he belie, : 
ihe apprehension as implicitly as he did the intelligence. It wi : 
he understood that we do not say that a wrong conception of G 
would work all the mischief and ruin to the individual that suc 

vod himself would cause. This certainly we could not affirm any 
more than that a right conception of God would confer all the bles. 

sings which a right God, that is, the true God, does bestow. Ther 
are innumerable benefits which God confers as a benefactor uy» 

his creatures, even upon those who have very erroneous ideas « 

his character; and doubiless in this capacity he rescues foolish a 

fallen man from numberless evils which would otherwise, in c 

sequence of his wrong conceptions of the Divine being, prove his 
deswruction. We speak of God, however, not as a benefactor, b 

as an object of contemplation, ‘and it is in this capacity (whi 

should be kept quite distinct from the other,) that we say that : E 
the advantage which we derive from him depends upon our ki 
ing or conceiving of him aright. If, as an object of thoughi. 
ove, of homage, or of service, we totally misapprehend him, 1) . 
is as fatal to us as if he were the being we mistake him to be. T 
we affirm upon the same principle which lies at the foundation 

« proposition which no one, we presume, will deny, namely, 1) 
ithe moral effects of fully believing that there is no God musi 
ihe same with those of knowing that there is no God—supposins 
there really were none. ‘ 

*it is by no means sufficient that there be a God of abso! 

moral perfections,—his intelligent creatures must have ideas 
hiin Corresponding to his perfections, or, as an object of thought « 
affection, he might as well not be the God he is. “The Hind 
whose conceptions of Deity is that of a bloody monster, delightin. 
in frightful immolations of human interests and life, is, so far 0 
ihe influence of his idea upon his own being is concerned, in iF is 
is deplorable a condition as he would be in, if that idea were th 
veritable reality. ‘The importance, then, of right views of the 1 
vine being is, in one sense, and that too a most critical one. con 
mensurate with the importance of the existence of a right Go 
* Oberlin Quarterly Review, May, 1847, page 333. 
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DIVINE ANGER. 120 


We speak, of course, not of those frivolous and idle speculations 
in which some indulge simply to gratify their pride of philosophy. 
and with no persuasion of their truth; but rather of those views 
which, being deliberately formed and seriously held, impose upon 
the intelligence, control the se nsibility, and carry the will. It is 
of such views of God, that we affirm that, b: ing fundamentally 
erroneous, they exert the same baleful influence that would be « X- 

| by the contemplation of an actually existing God of the char- 
acter and attributes conceived. It is of such views that we now 
add, that supposing them to retain their hold during time upon 
every department of the mind, and to maintain it unbroken throug! 
el nity, they would involve the soul in substantially the same con- 
iuon ‘the it it would be in, if the God of the imagination wert 
known to be the real God. And let such conceptions take posses- 
sion and control of every intelligent creature in the universe, and 
maintain it forever—then the moral aspects of the universe would 
be the same that they would be if a God corresponding to such 
ideas actually existed, and forced his Gorgon-visage omnipresent 

on his dismayed creatures.’ 


{| consider the above a faithful statement of the Truth 
on this subject, except in the matter of special Providence 
by means of which God is said to rescue multitudes, who, 
in the regular course of law which administers His gen- 

ral Providence, would go to destruction.* ‘Taking it for 
granted, then, that false views of the Divine character are 
prejudicial to the true development of the human mind. 
and consequently to its virtuous manifestations, | proceed 
to notice briefly some of the false views preached by evan- 
gelical Christians. 

1. God is preached as susceptible of anger, and as 
yielding daily to this pernicious passion. Now it is dith- 
cult for me to perceive how a perfect character can be lia- 
ble to the unpleasant and unhappy emotions of anger. | 


judge of the purity of character by its elevation above the 


lower passions. We see it true, that as man becomes good 
he is more uniformly under the guidance of the highe: 


* Perhaps I might as well notice a discrepancy in the article from which tl 
above quotation is made. In noticing the previ ilent false views of God l, the at- 
thor mentions that of magnifying the compassion of Deity, and overlopking Hi s 
Justice. Justice, if I understand its import, demands the infliction of the penalty 
of violated law. This is Divine Justice. When, therefore, God interpoat s (ac- 
cording to our author) to save * foolish and fallen man” from the punishment 
for violated law, He interrupts the course of Justice as established when He fi 
instituted His Divine Government, and therefore makes Himself inconsistent, 
This is another proof that every false system of Philosophy is full of absurdities 






















130 DIVINE HATE. 


holier sentiments, and less liable to entertain an unpleasant 
feeling toward any one of his fellow creatures. Is not 
this so? I appeal to the experience of every individual 
for an answer. If, then, in the progress of human char- 
acter, anger and its attendant train of destructive feelings 
abate, what must we expect in tracing the line of eleva- 
tion along its infinite course up to the Divine mind? Can 
we otherwise conclude than that wrath and revenge are 
never experienced by Him who reigns in infinite goodness ? 

Again, that which causes unhappiness cannot be of Di- 
vine origin. Anger always produces pain to the feelings, 
especially to those who are usually good, but occasionally 
tempted too strongly. Who—unless he be among the 
most degraded—ever felt better, and not worse, after in- 
dulging this violent passion? Il undertake to speak for all, 
when | say that no one of ordinary virtue ever passed out 
of a tempest of wrath without feeling himself degraded by 
his loss of sovereignty of himself. On the other hand, no 
one ever overlooked an injury, and returned good for evil, 
without feeling himself a better man. This is another 
proof that the principle of goodness is against anger, ani 
that it cannot be imputed to God. 

What, then, must be thought of those who preach an 
angry God? What advantage have they of the blasphemer 
and the infidel? Is not unfaithfulness to the Almighty, in 
misrepresenting His character, the most deplorable inti- 
delity ? * 

2. Hate is another attribute with which the Divine 
character is invested by some of the Doctors of the age. 
This is condemned by the same course of reasoning that 
disproves the doctrine of Divine anger. In reference to 
this, let me also ask the reader if'‘he does not always tee! 
purer for the exercise of pity and compassion toward those 
whose conduct tempts the passion of hate. I would not 
dictate doctrine to any, but rather call upon all to think for 
themselves; to look into their own hearts, and see what 
feelings and emotions are pure and pleasureable, and what 
render unamiable and unhappy. [Every virtuous person 
will find, on such examination, that he despises himseli 
jor hating his fellow, and feels improved by exercising 
love toward all. O, how divinely sweet is it to enjoy that 





* The Herald has been called an infidel work. ‘ Let those who live in glass 
houses,” &c., and “ let him that is without sin,” &c. 


; OUR DUTY TO IMITATE GOD. 151 


elestial love which prompts us to do good even to our 
enemies! And oh, how rank is the bitterness of hate 
which ever prompts injury instead of good! My God, 
may I never charge Thy infinite perfection with anger, re- 
venge, and hate! May I never thus blaspheme Thy holy 
ame, nor thus prove infidel to 'Thee! 

If God indulges anger, revenge, and hate, man is bound 
to imitate Him and indulge them also. Instead of' telling 
the child that he should not get angry, the preacher of re- 
venge should be pleased with such manifestations, and 
believe that his child is thereby perfecting his character. 
With what violence would the world be filled, if the better 
teelings of the heart did not condemn the erroneous views 
ff God that are preached, and do much to modity thei 
pernicious influence ! 

But some may say that I misrepresent the clergy; that 
they do not attribute the passions to the Divine being as 
they are manifested among men. | hear it preached to 
the people as I have stated above; though | frankly con- 
iess having occasionally heard a clergyman whose heart 
so strongly condemned the doctrine of the church that he 
was compelled to draw a distinction between Divine and 
human anger; but this distinction has never been made 
clear to the apprehension of any audience. As nearly as 
‘an be estimated, about one-third of all the prayers offered 
run in this wise,—* Hadst thou been strict to mark iniquity, 
0 Lord, thou wouldst have cut us off ere this, in thy fierce 
wrath, as cumberers of the ground, and consigned us to 
the shades of eternal night and pain. But as thy Justice 
lifted the sword of thy righteous vengeance, infinite Mercy 
cried ‘forbear,’ and thou hast prolonged our days, and art 
still affording us unmerited opportunity for repentance.” 
This language is as foreign from the spirit and nature ot 
prayer as is the largest portion of all that is uttered in ad- 
dressing the throne of Grace. It not only embodies no 
desire of the heart, but every idea embraced or understood 
by inference is a gross falsehood. 1. It declares God sub- 
ject to anger, which is false ;—2. It tells God he has pro- 
longed our days by special Providence, which is false ;—3. 
It represents the Mercy and Justice of God to be at war 
with each other, which is false ;—4. It says God is not 
strict to mark iniquity, which is false ;—5. It intimates 
that repentance can annihilate the consequences of past 
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132 JEHOVAH A WAR-GOD. 


sins, Which is false ;—and 6. It says we do not deserve to 
live as long as we do, which is false. The truth is, we 
deserve to die when the penalties of violated law destro, 
us, and not till then ;—no repentance can save us trom 
past sin, for its effects have passed into our physical ani 
mental organizations, and it can only save from futur 
transgressions ;—God is just, and His justice does not 
sleep, for it runs parallel with His laws, inflicting a pen- 
alty for every violation ;—Divine Mercy and Justice har- 
monize, for by their dictation the world was created, law 
ordained, and through them these attributes will be eteyr- 
nally manifested ;—-we come into the world by law, an 
either live in harmony with it as long as the purpose o! 
our creation requires, or as long as we can maintain ou: 
warfare against the law;—God is not subject to anger. 
for He would then be an unhappy being. Place thes 
brief statements in opposition to the falsehoods indicate: 
above, and tell which appears to be most consistent wit): 
Truth. 

3. But in perfect consistency with His anger and hate 
Jehovah is preached as a war-God—as much so as wa: 
the Mars of the Romans. Bloody wars, not only agains 
tnan, but the harmless beasts also, are said to have been 
declared by Him, and effectually carried forward by th 
might of His arm. It is said, 1 know, that He did this t 
manifest His Almightiness among men, and to chastis: 
those who had filled their cups of iniquity. But granting 
that He does occasionally work by special providence: 
reason and the holy promptings of our hearts declare that 
He would have taken some other course to attain thes 
ends, and not have left the prints of His blood-staine: 
hands upon the world forever. But the wickedest char- 
acter of a warrior is attributed to Him, and preached t 
man. Ignorantly religious poets have celebrated in song 
the ineffable splendor of His victories. Milton, to whom 
is conceded one of the highest places, has actually sent his 
imagination into the spiritual world, and pictured tremeu- 
dous battles among the angels, with God and the Devil a: 
chieftains. The silliness of the conception of this poem 
is too great to be laughed at. Did not men’s hearts rebe! 
against their faith, there would not be found a peace-man 
in the old Churches. How could there be? The example 
of God is the highest and most authoritative. Man ma) 
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speak and write forever against certain courses of conduct 
yet if he be opposed by the example of Deity, he struggles 
against the immovable and the immutable. The peace- 
advocate and peace-m maker is an infidel according to or- 
thodox interpretation of that term and of the Scripture. 

Herein, as well as in reference to all the false views o} 
God referred to, we see the hearts of the best men against 
the creeds and doctrines that have come down to us from 
barbarians. The pure impulses of our feelings, and the 
suggestions of our understandings, should harmonize, and 
the united testimony of both should convince us of Truth 
The fact that these false views of the Divine characte: 
are repelled by our better natures, is additional and irre- 
sistible evidence of their falsity. 

When we retire to our closets, away trom the noise and 
turmoil of the world, we find ourselves in the best attitude 
for considering these important matters, and arriving 
the Truth. It is then that the soul is freer, and enjoys, to 
a greater or less extcnt, sweet communion with the Pur 
and True. It is then that we feel our own imperfections 
and do not permit them to exert so great an influence upon 
our sentiments. It is then that we are in harmony with 


all the world, and better prepared to contemplate th: 
character and purposes of Jehovah. It is then that Truth 
beams most brightly upon our minds; and we should 

ware of spurning her revelations on such occasions. It is 
then we are at the altar of God, engaged in his most ac- 
ceptable service. To that sacred place we should retire 
whenever the wrongs of the world and the perplex itie S ol 
life disturb the pure and quiet temper of our minds. O 
that all were qualified to enter the ‘True Church, enjoy the 
true Religion, and daily increase their purity and happi- 
ness! Then would all mankind soon share in harmony 
the Divine Love, and repose in the bowers of blessedness 











134 CINCINNATI THE HOME OF ART. 


Arr. XIX.— WESTERN ART UNION. 


Transactions of the Western Art Union, for the year 1847. 
Cincinnati. 


Cixcrynati is the seat of Art. This distinction she ha- 
obtained by reason of advantages which Nature has throw, 
around her, and by some fortuitous circumstances whic. 
have startled into activity the artistic talent of some of he: 
children. But in fortuitous circumstances there is no per- 
manency; and natural advantages will lose their potency. 
unless they be assiduously improved. The indolent stu- 
dent will always be a dunce, though surrounded with ai 
the educational means that wealth can command. 

What I would say is this—that the eminence in Ar 
which Cincinnati has obtained is not due to any encour- 
agement which the Western people have hitherto afforde: 
for the cultivation of Art. ‘To be sure, the first of sculptor: 
was patronized by a citizen of this city; but he had, sin- 
gie-handed and while clothed in rags, demonstrated th 
talent that was in him; and even, had he been compelled 
to remain at home, would have brought more credit to the 
Western character. We claim the man yet, but can boast 
of but a single specimen of his work—because we are 
either too poor, too penurious, or too dull to purchase o! 
him. 

We have a sculptor in our midst—a credit to any city— 
who. is compelled to design, model'and transfer to the mar- 
ble for nothing, in order to live, and can hardly get pat- 
ronage at that. And why? Is it because we are so con- 
summately dull? Verily, old Dullness has more dominion 
in this Western world than he should have. 

But again ;—one of our painters produced, during thi 
past summer, a brace of pictures which cannot be sur- 
passed by any artist in the Union; but neither of them 
could be retained in the West. They were sent eastward. 
and every step of their progress extorted a shout of tri- 
umph for their masterly author. And pictures are now on 
the easel that I venture to say the Artist will not deign to 
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ONE YEAR OF THE ART UNION. 135 


exhibit to the mere make-believe admirers of Art in the 
West. 

In these things we see the necessity of associated effort 
for cultivating the public taste on this subject, and inspir- 
ing the people with a love for Art. Individual effort is 
nothing, while individuals do not suflicie ntly appreciate 
the labors of the students of the Beautiful. 

But a better time is coming for Art in the West. One 
year since the Western Art Union was established here. 
and I have before me a very neatly printed pamphlet en- 
titled as above —<“ Transactions,” «&e. The society went 
into operation on the 13th of February, and on the 8th ot 
November following, when the paintings were distributed. 
it was found that 724 paying subscribers had been obtained, 
affording a fund of $3,620. Of this amount, $2,827 45 
were expended for 74 pictures. The highest price paid 
for any picture was $175, the lowest price 35, the average 
of them all $38 20. Of the Artists who have received 
these funds, nine reside in the astern States, eighteen in 
the West, and eleven are natives of the West. This is 
most gratifying success for so short atime. It speaks of 
true Western energy, and the public may be assured that 
this energy shall not flag, but that this institution shall 
soon be an honor to the Western people, who are pro- 
verbial for doing things on an extensive scale. If the 
present officers fail, they will most certainly be superseded 
by those who will carry the enterprise triumphantly through. 

The Western Art Union, I rejoice to say, is not to be a 
sectional institution. If it were so, it would be a great 
fault, for Humanity is everywhere, and all sectional enter- 
prises calculated to break or weaken the frateraal bonl 
should be diligently avoided. On this point the Directors 
remark :— 


“Finally, it is thought not improper to say that it should be re- 
membered by all—Artists and Subseribe rs—that this is neither a 
Cincinnati, nor an Ohio Art Union: the name Western, given to 
distinguish it from others, is not intended to limit its American char- 
acter. It has been located at this place, not because there is any 
lisposition lo arrogate to this City, or its pe ople, any superiority in 
taste or liberality, but rather by the force of accidental circumstan- 
ces, So slight as not to merit any partic ular attention. But while 
this general and catholic character of our institution is kept in view 
by those whose aid we ask from afar, we should recollect it, also, 
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136 NEW YORK ART UNION. 


to restrain us from the least disposition to use its funds in any ap. 
plication which would not benefit a member residing at New Ur. 
leans, at St. Louis, or Louisville, as much as a member living 
our own City.’ 


in 


But while we disclaim all intention to make it sectional. 
we should not forget that it is our duty to make it, ani 
through it the Great West, as renowned as possible. There 
should be a spirit of emulation between different sections 
of the country. To this, Greece owed her greatness in 
Philosophy, Poetry, and Art. Her different cities strove +) 
excel each other, and consequently Genius was made mo» 
brilliantly manifest. Some city of the United States, a, 
the Directors prophecy, will become the seat of the Beau- 
tiful, the home of Art; and the question is, shall Cincin- 
nati yield the palm w ithout putting forth a praiseworth 
effort to attain the ascendancy? ‘This contest we hav 
the right to wage without the guilt of illiberality, and this 
contest we will wage if old Dullness does not keep us in 
indolent servitude. It is a fair contest, and whether w+ 
win or lose, we shall be greatly benefitted in w aging i P. 
By it our taste will be purified, our feelings exalted, 
our sources of happiness enlarged. 

To show something of what we have to do to surpass 
a similar institution in the East, I will give the following 
items from the transactions of the New York Art Union 


9,666 subscribers, at Si each, - - $418.330 00 
Balance in Treasury per report of 1846, 1,886 21 
Sale of Catalogues, - - - 415 21 
Sale of India Proofs, - - - . 600 900 

Total, - were. - $51,181 42 


This amount was expended as follows: 





For Paintings, Models, &c., - $34,251 37 
Printing, freight, Ravertaing, Ke. 5,109 46 
Commissions, - - 3,232 29 
Stationary and Postage, - - 510 41 
Rents and salaries, - - - 1,658 33 
Insurance, - - - - - 727 65 

Total, - - - $45,489 51 


Balance in the Treasury, - - $5,196 91 








OBJECT OF THE UNION 
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To some this may appear difficult to excel. But let us 
look at our resources. | find in the report before me that 
the number of subscribers in ditlerent towns is as follows 


Cincinnati, - - - 615 
Tiffin, O., - - - - 20 
Dayton, O., - - - 13 
Chillicothe, Oe - . 4 
Milwaukie, Wi is., - - 5 


- 


Savannah, Ga., - . : 
New Orleans, La.,_ - - 


a 
Zanesville, O.,— - - - 4 
Columbus, O., - - { 
Louisville, Ky.,  - - - 2 
») 


‘ 


St. Louis, Mo., - a" 


And some names, one in a place here and there. From 
1 glance at this table, we see that little has yet been done 
out of Cincinnati. There ought to be 2,000 subscribers in 
Cincinnati alone. Nothing has yet heen done in the large 
cities of St. Louis, Louisville, New Orleans, Nashville, 
Memphis, Cleveland, Chicago, Galena, Detroit, Dayton, 
Springfield, Zanesville, Pittsburgh, Maysville, Lexington, 
&e. &e. Twenty thousand ought to be obtained with 
little ditliculty. It will, however, take some time to get 
the claims of the Art Union fairly before the people. The 
time required for this will depend upon the diligence of its 
triends. 

It is emphatically an Institution for the Public Good. 
lts object is not to enrich Artists, but to afford them a 
steady market for their works, that they may be certain o1 
bread when they are hungry, and to scatter among the 
people such works of Art as will inspire in them a love 
for the Beautiful, and consequently for the Good. Art is 
an essential agent of mental development, and no mind 
can be harmoniously educated until it has been taught in 
her school. 

To give a more definite idea of the Institution, I will 
quote a few articles from the Constitution :— 


“Articte |. Every subscriber of Five Dollars per annum shall 
be a member of this Association, and shall be entitled to the privi- 
lege of membership. 
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*“ Articte VIII. The Board of Directors shall have in charg 
the general supervision and management of the interests and at}ij:- 
of the Association; they shall purchase such works of art, execu: 
by artists in the U nited States, or by American artists abroad, ; 
they may think worthy of selection, and as the state of the Treas. 
ury may warrant. They shall have power to appoint such agen; 
as the intere sts of the Association may seem to them to be necd{iy 
to prescribe their respective duties, and to fix their compensati: 
or salaries; and they may adopt or execute generally such meas. 
ures and such By-laws, as shall to them seem proper and necess: ar 
to carry out the — of the Institution. 

“Articte IX. The funds raised by annual subscriptions, as we! 
as any cash donations that may be made to the Association, sha! 
be appropriated by the Board of Directors, to defray the necessar, 
expenses of the Association, to the purchasing of works of art w.- 
der the 8th Article, and to defray the expense of publishing annu- 
ally an engraving for distribution among the associates. 

“Articte X. At the annual meeting of the Association in No- 
vember, the works of art purchased during the year shall aene ; 
by lot, publicly determined the property “of individual membe 
each member being entitled to one chance for each five dollars | 
him subscribed and paid.”* 


* Further information can be obtained by addressing Charles W. Elliott, Cor- 
responding Secretary, Cincinnati. 


Art. XX.—TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY MRS. C. A. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Now thought its floral ladder rears 

To pure and beauteous spheres; 
And they—who count not life by years, 
Won by its hues so heavenly bright— 
Descend to us from realms of light, 
And holier make our joy or woe, 

And knowledge pure bestow. 


And thou who smilest at my strain, 

And call’st me dreamer vain, 
How oft thou feel’st, in hours of pain, 
Bright gleams, as if of star-beams wrought. 
Shine o’er thine own drear waste of thought ; 
And did faith breathe the clouds away, 

Thou dst know from whence their ray. 
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The holiest truths that o’er us steal, 
With reverence deep we feel 
No earthly source could e’er reveal :-— 
We speak them not in morning’s blush, 
Nor breathe them in the evening hush— 
Yet, to their sacred law alone 
We mould our being’s tone. 


Bless‘d art thou, earth! bless’d and sublime, 
When tones of thine may chime 

In spirit with the music clime ;— 

Bless’d in this hour, for which I long, 

As pris*ner yearns for light and song; 

For loving eyes and gentle brow 
Are given to me now. 


Yet if that brow be dark or fair, 
Through gold or raven hair, 

The soul that sees it scarce e may care; 

Soul speaks to answering soul alone— 

Light he eding, musing of its throne; 

Yet all of beauty mind may prise 
Glows star-like in those eyes 


Those radiant eyes like seraphs plead— 
In their pure depths I[ read 
All we may be, from dull clay freed ; 
I give them love e—and, giving, live— 
Myself enriching as I give ; 
For joys celestial wake in me, 
From that high sympathy. 


Yet with my bliss doth wonde ‘ rise; 
O, loved and starry eyes 

Such teaching in thy stillness ae 

Thou chidest—y et I seek thy ray; 

When others chide I turn aw ay, 

And sadly muse that thou alone 
Mine inmost heart hast known. 


Therefore my spirit seeketh thee, 

In thy serenity, 
As seeks the restless rill the sea;— 
Too wild its throbs, or by earth’s frost 
Too darkly seale ieee ‘coldly lost— 
It knows alone its holiest rest 

When with thy presence bless’d. 
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What I’ve ne’er found in other mien, 
Bright one, in thine I’ve seen! 

But gazing on the stars serene, 

A love like that thou breath’st I’ve felt 

With silvery gentleness to melt 

Into my soul—a part to be 

Of its eternity. 


Where more than beauty breathes around, 
Where soul seems in each sound— 

When earth, with autumn glory crowned, 

Beneath her silent atmosphere, 

Seems conscious of the angels near, 

I’ve joyed to hear some plaintive tone, 
Whose spirit seemed thine own. 


*Midst life as false as it seems fair— 
’Midst fashion’s pomp and glare— 
I would not feel thee near; for there, 
Where eyes with pleasure’s semblance beam, 
I would be thought what others seem ;— 
And all to me thou wert and art, 
Makes that life mockery’s part. 


But ever at this holy hour, 
When glows of mind each flower, 

By all that passion hath of power, 

By all love hath of holiness, 

I call thee near, my soul to bless ;— 

And thou art near—by this | know,, 

My spirit’s answering glow. 
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Axt. XXI.—A CHAPTER FROM “ AUNT HANNAH'S 
QUILT, OR THE RECORD OF THE WEST.” 


BY MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE. 


Tunes most trivial sometimes come as anchors of hope 
to the weary heart. 

| was telling (says Aunt Hannah) a friend of mine how 
unkindly an acquaintance had censured me for some of 
my doings. The censures I considered ungenerous, and 
they wounded my spirit. My friend had a heart full of 
kindness, and she wished to cheer me. 

“] once knew a lady,” said she, “of the most amiable 
disposition, elevated understanding, and great dignity, and 
yet she had very few friends. It is often so, Aunt Hannah ; 
those who ought to have the most, often have the fewest 
friends.” 

Alas, poor me! My friend meant to give me a compli- 
ment; but in doing so, she had unwittingly told me a truth 
that for the world she would not have uttered in unvar- 
nished frankness. 

“She had but few friends!” and had | lived half the 
time allotted to man, wishing and striving to be loved 
and to be useful, and yet gone so far aside from the right 
path as to “have but few friends” ? 

For (continued Aunt Hannah, drawing off her specta- 
cles and wiping the glasses with the corner of her apron) 
| hold it an undeniable principle, that if people live true 
to themselves and the world around them, they will have 
iriends despite of themselves. The human heart is so 
constituted, that it must love what is loveable, and hate 
what is hateful. 

From the earliest dawning of reason—when my little 
heart first gladdened in the clear blue eye of my gentle 
mother—my deepest and most earnest desire has been to 
be loved; and many, many an hour of misery have I en- 
dured when I have been made to feel that those around 
me answered not back my heart’s most fervent longing ; 
and many a strong resolve have I made to make myself 
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more worthy of being loved. And many a day have | 
risen from my bed with the determination to go lovingly 
and loved through the sunshine of the next twelve hours; 
but, dear me! before I knew how, I would find myself tret- 
ting and fuming like a barrel of new-made cider, throwing 
up foam and sediment to the top from morn till night. 
Had some one taken the trouble, though, to have blown 
away the scum with a kind and gentle breath, he might 
have dipped into clear, pure liquid, that lay beneath, whicl: 
would have gladdened his own spirit. But it so happens 
that few in this world care to wait for the sediment ot 
their beverage to sink to the bottom; but they turn with 
loathing from the riled and turbid cup. 

And so “I have but few friends,” says I, as I slowly 
paced the road homeward; and a voice away down in 
the depths of my heart answered, “you deserve but few. 
And memory (as if my soul was not yet sad enough) went 
floundering over the backward track, knocking my hea 
against broken resolutions, outbreaks of temper, acts o1 
selfishness, thoughts wanting charity, and words wanting 
sincerity. I bowed my outward self before the inward, 
and answered, in deep humiliation, “1 deserve but few 
friends” ; and, with many tears, I again resolved to array 
my outward being with a light and beauty that would 
make me friends. 

With these gloomy thoughts, I went to bed; but I could 
not sleep, for the bed-post, the wall, and even my old cap 
through the rent border, seemed to whisper, “you have 
but few friends.” 

The weary body will not always wait for the unquict 
spirit. I at length slept, and dreamed “I had but few 
frierids.” J awoke just as the eastern horizon should have 
been sprinkled with the rosy hues of morning. The first 
echo of my thoughts was, “you have but few friends.” !t 
was cold and gloomy, and the autumnal equinox was 
pouring down its wrath in torrents. I smoothed down my 
grey locks upon my clouded brow, put on my black cap— 
for I thought it best to keep all things in unison—and sal- 
lied out into the kitchen. The children were just up, and 
they looked into each other's eyes fearfully,—they did not 
like to see Aunt Hannah look sad. A knock was heard. 

“Does Mr. live here?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 
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“ Does his sister Hannah live with him?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“She used to live close by our folks, down in Rainbow, 
and I hearn them talk a heap about jer. I’ve been trav- 
eling, and my horse aint shod, and | can’t get on in the 
rain, and I didn’t like to go to the tavern, so | thought I'd 
just come up here.” 

I was down on my knees, (not saying prayers,) trying to 
blow into a blaze the contrariest lot of kindling wood that 
ever was laid upon a bed of embers, and had not once 
turned my head towards the stranger, though I heard all 
his interrogations. A gleam of sunlight darted into my 
soul. | bounded to my feet. “ You are most welcome, sir,” 
said I]. “ But I do not recollect you.”’ 

“T reckon not, ma’am. I was only about three years 
old when you went away. | am Jonas Nmith’s son, that 
lived by your father’s, and |’ve hearn our folks and the 
neighbors talk lots about you, and | felt like | was ac- 
juainted.” 

| welcomed him again and again, led him to the fire, 
ung up his dripping garments, and would—yes | would— 

ave stooped, if necessary, to clean the mud from his stogas. 

Had I no friends? Who, then, had told this simple boy 
of Hannah? “They had talked a heap about her.” And 

| was my memory so shrined in the hearts of those with 

whom the waywardness of my childhood was all poured 

: out? Was I talked of so familiarly, after a lapse of fif- 
teen years, that one who “knew not my voice, my eye, or 

| form,” should feel dike he was acquainted? And they must 

have talked kindly, too, and with loving words, or the rain- 

dripping wanderer would not have climbed the big hill, 
and gone out of his way, to throw himself upon the hos- 
pitality of a stranger. 

And had I but few friends? Perhaps not. But those 
iew loved me with a sincerity that time and distance would 
not change. They had forgotten all my errors, and only 
‘emembered my virtues. ‘The foam and the sediment had 
all passed away from their minds, and they only thought 
of the pure bright waters of loving kindness that’ lay be- 
neath. I gave the youngster his breakfast, dinner, supper 
and lodging,—aye, and his horse, too; for “I felt like he, 
too, was acquainted,” so much comfort had my heart drank 
in from his owner’s simple appeal. I went about my 
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work with a light and happy spirit—asking myself, “ wi), 
not those who now journey with me, and pierce me wit!) | 
the shafts of censure, ‘talk a heap about me’ when I am q 
gone? WhenIcanno longer worry them with my faults 
and follies, will they not come,—even those who have spo- 
ken unkind of me in life,—will they not come, when | 
sleep on yonder green bank, and plant violets to bloom in 
the spring time over one who, though she daily sinned 
had still a loving and a forgiving heart?” 
Aunt Hannah wiped away a tear, and bade us give less 
heed to the censures of the world. “For,” said she, “ they 
love you, after all.” 
Mount Airy, McConnetsyituie, Ouro. 


Arr. XXII.—THE LAWS OF INSPIRATION. 
BY THOMAS L. BOUCHER. 


Tue existence of Inspiration in time past, is a statemen' 
which receives general credence both in the Christian an: 
Pagan world. It is looked upon, however, as a phenome- 
non which has passed away with the twilight shadows oi 
the earth’s morning. The announcement of its appear- 
ance in our own day would excite in the minds of man) 
as little belief as the tidings of another approaching de!- 
uge. But why so great a blessing should o granted our 
fathers, and withholden from their posterity, is a question 
to which there is no obvious answer. It would not b 
easy. to say what changes have taken place in the consti- 
tution of man, or in his relations to his Creator, that would 
render its occurrence now impossible or superfluous. 

To the simple mind of our ancestors, Inspiration wa- 
not only acredible thing, but a familiar, ordinary truth 
[t was not uncommon in those days to consult a higher 
Light in matters of conscience and religion. Even things 
of a secular nature were sometimes submitted for the con- 
sideration of superior knowledge. There is a beautiful! 
exemplification of this in the story of Saul’s journey to 
consult Samuel about certain lost property belonging to 
his father. Neither he nor the venerable seer seemed to 
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think there was anything improper or extraordinary in 
such a proceeding. The young man gravely propounded 
his questions, and was as gravely answered ; and the event 
proved that Samuel’s avowal of clairvoyant power was 
not an idle assumption. 

In those days, manifestations of pre-vision were con- 
fined to no place, country, orrank. The spirit of prophecy 
visited without distinction the king and his subject. It 
passed not by the door of the untaught peasant to seek 
the abode of the wise and learned. While Solomon talked 
with God by night, the shepherd who watched his flock 
upon the moon-lit hills of Judea held mysterious commun- 
ings with the portentous future. Every neighborhood had 
its seer, and every country had its more celebrated ora- 
cles, which were places of as much resort as the fashion- 
able watering places of our own day. It is true that the 
fountain of prophecy did not escape the general corrup- 
tion which prevailed in those times. There were false 
prophets as well as true. Neighboring nations were not 
always satisfied in regard to the oracles of each other; 
and not unfrequently a seer entertained strong, and, no 
doubt, well-grounded suspicions with reference to the pre- 
tensions of his neighbor. It is to be regretted, however, 
that in many cases the jealousy between neighboring seers 
seems to have had no better foundation than a mutual de- 
sire to monopolize the fame and perhaps pecuniary gains 
arising out of their oflice. But this isno argument against 
the existence of true prophets who had no other object in 
view than the good of their fellow men. There must have 
been those who were faithful and true, to give char- 
acter to an office which could not otherwise have served 
as a cloak to hide the nefarious practices of imposters. 

ls it not a little singular that such ready credence should 
be afforded to these ancient examples of prophetic power, 
by those who yield such an unwilling assent to the bare 
possibility of their repetition in the present century? It 
is true, we are told that the day of prophecy is past—that 
they who were commissioned of Heaven to instruct man- 
kind, have left behind them the record of their thoughts, 
to be read by each succeeding generation. There are two 
difheuities, however, in the way of this hypothesis. The 
old prophets did not confine their instructions to those sub- 
jects which would be of general interest or benefit to the 
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race. What conceivable benefit accrues to posterity from 
the record of the fact that Samuel was divinely commis- 
sioned to point out to Saul the location of his father’s lost 
property? The reader who has lost property in a similar 
way, may indeed be led to sympathize with the ancient 
sufferer; but may he not reasonably ask—Why are there 
no Samuels in these days, who may assist those who are 
in the same bereaved condition? ‘The second difliculty is, 
that the sayings of some of the most gifted prophets have 
not been recorded. Their mission was unheeded, and 
therefore useless to the generation in which they lived; 
and as their teachings were not transmitted to subsequent 
ages, their extraordinary powers were apparently be- 
queathed in vain. Among these, we may number Samuecl, 
Elisha, and Elijah, the last of whom was the greatest of 
all the prophets, if we are allowed to judge from what is 
left on record. His powers were the most transcendental ; 
and his exit from this world was not the least remarkable 
event of his life. He arose, phanix-like, from his con- 
suming ashes. He had reached the full measure of hu- 
manity, and therefore bursted his encasement of flesh, as 
the full-grown chrysalis its shell. 

In these spiritual phenomena, which have made their 
appearance in all ages, | am inclined to believe there is 
nothing miraculous. | am disposed to examine them wit! 
a view to the discovery of some general law which, like 
the other operations of Nature, is universal and unchange- 
able in its results. A strong presumptive proof of the ex- 
istence of such a Jaw lies in the fact that other phenomena, 
equally mysterious and inexplicable, have already been 
referred to the agency of natural government. I need 
only instance the meteoric phenoitnena, which only a few 
centuries ago were deemed the effects of supernatural 
power. It is not necessary that we should give full ere- 
dence to all that is related of the ancient prophets. In an 
age of ignorance, wonderment, and consequent exaggera- 
tion,—when even the atmospheric changes were belie! 
with awe and fear,—we are not to look in the historical 
details for that exact discrimination which will be found in 
the memorandum-book of a modern philosopher. But ai- 
ter all due allowance is made for the extravagances of a 
heated imagination, there still remains much on record for 
serious contemplation. There are phenomena which must 
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be accounted for. Their solution cannot be found in their 
denial. If the record of them could be blotted out of ex- 
istence, the difficulty would not in the smallest degree be 
obviated. Facts of the same nature, and equally aston- 
ishing, glare out upon us from the page of modern history. 
They are daily multiplying upon our hands, and hourly 
demanding of us to decipher their meaning. Until this is 
done, the history of the past will be in a great measure 
enigmatical, and the prophetic import of the present will 
be little better than hieroglyphic darkness. It is believed 
that the day has arrived when this subject will meet with 
a thorough investigation. Notwithstanding the naturalist 
still busies himself with his collections, and the theologian 
with his tomes, there are those who are not insensible to 
the importance of this field of science. Here they look 
for the development of those spiritual laws which involve 
the highest hopes and best interests of the human family. 
lt is believed that the Law of Inspiration is as universal 
as the Law of Gravitation, and it may be that it is written 
as legibly upon the face of Nature. It has happened be- 
fore, that a plain, obvious principle of Nature has remained 
undiscovered for ages. Its very simplicity and obviousness 
was the screen behind which it lay concealed. Some for- 
tuitous circumstance at length arrested the attention of the 
philosopher; and after the discovery was made, the only 
wonder was that it had not been seen before by all. It is 
ever thus with the great principles of Nature. 

| shall now proceed to develop the great Law of Inspira- 
tion, as it is understood by not a few in this city and else- 
where, and shall point out visible traces of it in the several 
departments of science. 

The Law of Inspiration depends upon the unity of Na- 
ture, and the harmonious adaptation of one part of it to 
all the rest. The relations between the organism of the 
eye and light, of the ear and sound, of the tongue and 
taste, of the stomach and food, are familiar illustrations of 
this mutual adaptation arising out of the unity of Nature. 
The eye was not made for light, or light for the eye; but 
their reciprocal relations prove their first origin in the Di- 
vine Unit, who breathed the Universe into being, and of 
necessity stamped his own image upon it. Thus Nature 
isa compound unit, formed after the likeness of the Sim- 
ple Unit, who is the great First Cause of al] existence. 
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The reciprocity and mutual adaptation between the 
laws of light and the organism of the eye gives rise to one 
form of inspiration. Through this medium, certain truths 
tiow in upon the mind. The form, size and color of sur- 
rounding objects are impressed upon the understanding 
without any intervention of the will. We do not reason 
about things which we see, yet their actuality is felt with 
far greater vividness than any conclusions arrived at 
by metaphysical reasoning. We see by means of the in- 
flowing light; and this procedure in ascertaining truth is 
one manifestation of the great Law of Intuition or Inspi- 
ration. The same may be said of the other external 
senses, each being an inlet for the reception of intuitive 
knowledge. 

But before we make a more extensive application of this 
principle, it may be well to obtain a clear conception of its 
nature. When this is done, it will be seen to be as uni- 
versal in its bearings as the Law of Gravitation itself. 

When is the medium of light uninterrupted, and when 
is it obstructed or broken? What is the antecedent and 
universal principle upon which its reliability may be 
based? The answer to these questions involves the whole 
subject before us, and, if fully given, would develop com- 
pletely the Law of Inspiration. 1am not sure that a gen- 
eral answer lies very far beyond the limits of the most or- 
dinary comprehension. It is true, there is a boundary 
beyond which the most gifted intellect cannot pass in its 
endeavor to trace principles to their first causes ; but within 
this circle there is no good reason why all should not be 
seen and understood. We may not be able to open up 
the law under consideration to its most interior principles; 
but I will venture to say that, evén in our present imper- 
fect condition, it may be as fully comprehended as the other 
laws of Nature that are spread out upon the pages of Sci- 
ence. 

The answer to the first question propounded in the last 
paragraph is very obvious. We see clearly when the or- 
ganism of the eye is constituted so as to fulfil its relations 
to light. If such harmony does not exist, we see imper- 
fectly, or not at all. If the visual apparatus is in part har- 
monious with the laws of light, an imperfect vision may 
be enjoyed ; but if its derangement is very extensive, tlic 
medium of sight is broken, and total blindness is the result. 
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The intuition of sight, therefore, depends upon the exist- 
ing harmony between the organism of the eye and the 
laws of light. This will be more clearly seen in a subse- 
quent part of this discussion. 

The second question has greater difficulties attending its 
solution. Several preliminary truths must be taken into 
consideration—the unity of Nature; the progressive ac- 
complishment of her design under the guidance of an all- 
pervading wisdom ; and the style of her works, being of 
a strictly “mathematical character. 

1. The evidence of the unity of Nature is the same as 
that of any other truth of Science. It rests upon the most 
rigid induction. Each part of the Universe, so far as we 
can examine it, has the same relation to every other part, 
that one part of a machine has to the rest. There are so 
many familiar facts on this subject, that there is no neces- 
sity for amplification. We only instance the adaptation 
of all things, animate or inanimate, to the universal prin- 
ciples of Light and Gravitation. Man is united to light 
through the medium of the eye, and there are other media 
connecting him with each part of the Universe. There is 
no isolation in Nature. An anchorite world has never 
been dreamed of by the most visionary philosopher. 

2. The progressive character of Nature is a truth for 
which we are mainly indebted to Geology. From this sci- 
ence we learn that there has been a steady advancement 
from the more simple combinations to the more elaborate. 
The succession of mineral compounds prepared the way 
for the vegetable series; these, in their turn, for the ani- 
mal, the chain of progression finding its last link in man. 
The plan of the Universe is formed upon a scale so vast, 
that its development is necessarily slow, and to a single 
generation quite imperceptible. A long lapse of time is 
requisite to any perceivable advancement. Nature has, 
however, taken the precaution to write a diary of her pro- 
gress upon tablets so durable that the hand-writing is still 
legible. Fortunately for the race, Geology stumbled upon 
these mysterious archives, and transcribed their astonishing 
revelations to the pages of Science. Not the least re- 
markable of these disclosures is the progressive character 
of Nature. 

3. The style of Nature’s works is strictly mathematical. 
Science, in her labors, has frequent occasion for verifying 
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this truth, for each of her branches is seen to have g 
mathematical basis and superstructure. It is but a reason- 
able inference, therefore, that the more occult and undis. 
covered principles of Nature observe the same law. |; 
will yet be seen that all the individual parts of Nature 
exist in geometrical forms, and all her operations are jn 
entire conformity with mathematical law. This proposi- 
tion will not appear so visionary, when it is recollecte: 
that Nature is but partially known, and the science oj 
Geometry is still in its infancy. The first natural forma- 
tions are undoubtedly geometrical forms. There is an 
abundance of angles, triangles, squares, hexagons, ellipses, 
circles, cubes, ellipsoids, and spheres, in the mineral king- 
dom. The planetary worlds and the various crystaline 
concretions are apt illustrations. When we reach the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, we can no longer trac: 
the geometrical form. But may this not be on account o! 
our limited knowledge of Geometry? If, so far as Geome- 
try has been developed, its line of progress has been com- 
pletely coincident with that of Nature, is it not highly 
probable that each species of vegetables and animals has 
a precise mathematical form equally with the planet or 
crystal? ‘This antecedent probability is not a little in- 
creased by the reflection that glimpses of this truth is now 
seen in the structure of parts of the vegetable and anima! 
organism. 

There is an internal Geometry which is little understood. 
It has the same relation to the external Geometry of Sci- 
ence, that the internal structure of a tree has to its exte- 
rior form. It is the soul and determining cause of the lat- 
ter. Without a comprehension of it, only a superficial 
knowledge of the second is attainable. The law by which 
one form developes into a higher—the law which resolves 
a certain combination of the elements into the cubical or 
some other shape—the law which advances this form into 
another superior to it, upon the addition of another ele- 
ment to the compound—t ese all depend upon this interna! 
Geometry, and cannot be fully comprehended without a 
knowledge of it. 

There i is, indeed, lying back of this internal Geometry, 2 
great First Cause, who holds within His own being all 
things in solution. He it is who determines the form and 
qualities of every mineral, vegetable, and animal com- 
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The progression of Nature, therefore, is nothing mor: 
than her advancement from one geometrial form to a 
higher. Let us trace, as far as we can with our presen: 
knowledge, the mode of this proceedure. In so doing, 
light may be thrown upon the subject under consideration 

The number and nature of the simple elements are }); 
no means ascertained by inductive Science. The actus! 
number is indefinitely greater than is generally believed. 
There is, perhaps, scarcely an element recognized as sin)- 
ple by chemists, which is not at least a binary compoun(. 
There are, also, many simple agencies too imponderal)|: 
and subtle for the gross ordeal of the crucible. These ele- 
ments combine in their definite mathematical proportion: 
in the formation of all natural objects. The vegetable 
and animal structure is now known to be a chemical com- 
pound resulting from the action of the same laws that pro- 
duce the chrystal. In their structure, there is the sam» 
definite precision in the number and proportion of the 
combining elements observed in the operations of the min- 
eral kingdom. This truth, although demonstrated by Xc'- 
ence, has not been felt in its full force, or seen in its ex 
tensive bearings. It has been recognized only by piece- 
meal. The various substances in the organic structur: 
have been examined individually, and referred to the law- 
of Chemistry. But there has been heretofore no extensive 
generalizations in this direction. It has been taken for 
granted that the entire organism contains something mor 
than all of its parts collectively. The great truth has not 
been fully grasped, that, as the organic structure is chemi- 
cally formed in all of its parts, so the whole organism ix 
strictly a chemical compound, depending, like the chrystal, 
for its form and powers, upon the number, proportion, ani! 
arrangement of the combining elements. This truth is 
the corner stone of all interior philosophy. It is destine: 
to exercise a modifying influence upon the whole circle 0: 
Science. It forms an observatory from which we ma) 
take in at a glance the full breadth and import of Nature’: 
plan. Like the Law of Attraction, it is all-pervading, it: 

operations being confined to no department of the uni- 
verse. An application of it to his own organism will ena- 
ble man to open those inerior inlets of knowledge by 
means of which the most recondite principles of Nature 
will be familiarly displayed upon the pages of Science. 
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That it may be more clearly seen in all of its more impor- 
tant bearings, we will trace its development through the 
rising series of progressive Nature. 

lf a certain number of simple elements are united in 
their definite proportions, a chemical compound is the re- 
sult. Here several things must be carefully noted. 1. 
These elements do not unite perfectly, except in their ex- 
ct mathematical proportions. This same law is observed 
in the union both of simple elements and of the binary, 
ternary, and even the highest compounds. 2. If the com- 
pound produced by the combining elements assume a con- 
crete form, that form is invariably a geometrical figure. 
This form is always precisely the same, if the same ele- 
ments are united in the same order and proportion. 3 
This exterior form is an effect caused by the interior form 
or atomic arrangement. This statement is self-evident. 
i. There are several things which maintain towards each 
other unchangeable and reciprocal relations. These are— 
the number, proportion, and order of the combining ele- 
ments; the internal form or atomic arrangement; the ex- 
ternal or superficial form; and the powers or qualities of 
the compounds. Each one of these is the full measure of 
the remainder. Thus, if the combining elements are in 
their exact mathematical proportion, the internal geome- 
trical form is complete and perfect. As a consequence of 
this last, the exterior form will be likewise perfect. As an 
elfect still more ulterior, the powers developed in the com- 
pound will be mathematically true, and therefore symme- 
trical and complete. If the elements are not combined in 
their right order and proportions, the internal form will be 
imperfect, together with the external form and developed 
powers. In a certain class of natural objects, if we knew 
the true order and proportion of the combining elements, 
the true internal and external form, and the true normal 
powers acquired by the act of combination, we could 
judge correctly of any individual of this class which might 
be presented for our inspection. By comparing the pro- 
portion of its elements with the true mathematical propor- 
tion, its internal or external form with the true geometrical 
archetype, its powers with the true normal powers, we 
could determine precisely the number of steps between it 
and the perfection of itskind. Indeed, by making any one 
of the above comparisons, the same result could be arrived 
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154 GOOD AND EVIL DEFINED. 









at, since there is an exact proportion between the com- 
bining elements, the form, and the powers of every natu- 
ral object. Any deviation from the mathematical arche- 
type is Evil; conformity with it is Good. The first is 
Falsity, the second Truth. The Evil and False is the de- 
formed; the Good and True, the symmetrical and harmo- 
nious.* 

If the elements be combined in a different mathematica! 
proportion, or if another element be added to the com- 
pound, the result is a new compound, possessing a different 
internal and external geometrical form, and new and dis- 
tinct powers. Thus, in varying the number or proportion 
of the combining elements, the vast variety of natura! 
jorms is produced. Thus is developed that progressive 
series of forms which finds its terminus in man. Each o! 
these forms is distinct from the rest, and complete and per- 
fect in its degree. Each is a distinct unit in the unfolding 
of the living Geometry of Nature. Yet each is but « 
laboratory to prepare the materials for still higher form: 
in the rising scale of progression. 

In my enumeration of the simple elements, the various 
combinations of which result in the production of all forms. 
1 would of course include those subtle elements known as 
the imponderable, as well as those which have been de- 
nominated the spiritual. These active agencies are, wit!i- 
out doubt, chiefly concerned in determining the form o! 
the compound produced. They are essential to ever 
chemical formation, and do really enter into a positiv: 
union with the grosser and less active elements. As tl 
addition of new elements to a given compound results in 
a different and higher form, and as this principle is the 
primary law of the serial progression of the Universe, it 
follows, therefore, that the being who unites in himself ai! 
the simple elements of Nature, combined in their most 
full and perfect proportions, is necessarily the last link in 
the chain. There can be no higher form than his, sinc 
all the simple elements are combined already, in their 
highest proportions, in his own organism. Such a union 
in himself of all the elements of Nature would constitut: 
him a microcosm or miniature universe. The truths o! 


* In the last volume, the writer commenced a series of articles on Natural Evi: 
Unforeseen circumstances prevented their continuance. But let the short anv 
comprehensive definition given above, suffice on this subject. 
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Geometry are known to have their basis in absolute ne- 
cessity. The highest geometrical form, therefore, is ne- 
cessarily the most perfect of all forms. But as Nature is 
but living Geometry, the highest natural form is identical 
with the highest geometrical. This form, therefore, may 
be said to be the Divine, in so far as the compounded form 
can emulate the simple and uncompounded. In its per- 
fection it comprehends all the forms below it. Such a 
being may be said to be created “in the image and after 
the likeness” of the Eternal Father. Such a being is man! 
He is a universe in epitome—a miniature copy of the 
Divine Original! 

It would be well to understand clearly what is meant in 
these pages by the “ powers” developed by the act of ele- 
mentary combination. It has been already remarked, that 
every chemical compound acquires in its formation certain 
powers not belonging to the combining elements prior to 
their union. These powers may be defined to be that fit- 
ness on the part of the organism to fulfill its own internal 
relations, as well as its relations to surrounding objects. 
They are the developed capacities to fill all the various 
departments of its own sphere. In the lower formations 
of Nature, these relations are few and simple, and the 
sphere of action very limited. The powers, therefore, are 
few and simple. In the crystaline form, these powers are 
scarcely traceable, being chiefly comprehended in its ten- 
dencies to aflect surrounding objects, and thus prepare tor 
higher formations. 

In the vegetable and animal forms, the internal and ex- 
ternal relations are far more numerous, the spheres greatly 
enlarged, and consequently the powers are increased in a 
corresponding ratio. The vegetable has certain relations 
to its internal organism, and certain relations to the air, 
light, heat, soil, et cetera. These relations must be filled, 
and the powers of the plant are the capacities developed 
for this purpose. The same may be said of the various 
and more extended spheres and powers of the animals 
and of man. Between each of these spheres, and the 
capacity to fill it, there is the most exact correspohdence. 
The organs of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, feeling, 
locomotion, digestion, “secretion and excretion, thought and 
affection, are some of the organic powers which enable 
the animal to fill its sphere. Between the eye and light, 
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the ear and sound, there is the most perfect reciprocity ex. 
isting ; also in an equal degree between each of the other 
organic powers and its respective sphere. This pertect 
symphony in Creation, this harmony so mysterious and 
wonderful, has its foundation in the mathematical unity o1 
Nature. The mature Universe is but one Form; and this 
Form is the exact expression of the Infinite Intelligence. 
whose spirit pervades this external covering as the human 
soul its body. This Form, therefore, is the highest, the 
most perfect—being the aggregate or concretion of all the 
vast variety of forms composing it. In its unity, the Uni- 
verse has its representative inman. Each part of it main- 
tains its individuality by possessing its distinct geometrical 
form; yet this form corresponds so exactly with other 
forms, that there exists throughout the whole the same 
perfect unity manifest in the human organism. Nature 
passes through her seminal state in the crystaline forms. 
her fetal in the vegetable series, her infantile and youth- 
ful in the animal kingdom, finally reaching intelligence 
and reason in man. The elaboration of materials in one 
form for a still higher organism, is her grand process oi 
digestion; and her advancement from form to form is the 
order of her progress and growth. Thus is there discern- 
ible in the plan of Nature the most complete mathematical 
order, harmony, and reciprocal adaptation; so that when 
she shall have reached her full maturity, there will not be 
heard throughout the grand diapason of the Universe the 
slightest discordant jar appreciable by the ear of Jehovah 
himself. 

We have seen that the powers developed in an organic 
compound have each their definite application and use, 
and that each performs its allotted part in the symphony 
of Nature. We have likewise seen that these powers are 
dependent upon the geometrical form of the compound— 
the power of vision, for example, depending upon the inter- 
nal and external form of the visual apparatus. We have 
also seen that both the external form and internal form or 
atomic arrangement, are the result of the number, pro- 
portion and order of the combining elements, including in 
these last the imponderable bodies and what are denomi- 
nated the spiritual agencies. We have seen that when the 
elements are chemically united in their exact mathemati- 
cal number, order, and proportion, the product is the true 
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geometrical form, internal and external. Asa further con- 
sequence of such a union, the powers are truthful and 
reliable, each being in harmony with its respective sphere 
and in consequent harmony with the Universe. But if 
the elements of the organism are not in their proper order 
and proportion, the internal and external form will be 
more or less imperfect, and the organic powers more or 
less unworthy of confidence. Thus have we developed 
the universal principle upon which the reliability of vision 
and the other organic powers is based. We have, there- 
fore, answered the question propounded in a previous 
paragraph.* 

It has been already stated as a fundamental principle of 
all philosophy, that the number, order, and proportion of 
the combining elements, determine the internal and ex- 
ternal form of the chemical compound, and likewise its 
internal and external powers. As the admission of this 
principle opens an easy passage to many others, and as its 
truth is not perhaps very obvious to the general reader, it 
may be advisable before proceeding further, to illustrate 
it from the recorded facts of Science. 

It is an acknowledged principle of Chemistry, that ele- 
ments, either in a simple or compounded state, have a 
tendency to unite with others only in certain definite mathe- 
matical proportions. It is likewise received as true in 
the mineral kingdom, that if a number of elements be 
combined in a certain order and proportion, the product in 
a concrete form will be a crystal possessing invariably the 
same geometrical figure. This external form is necessa- 
rily the result of the internal form or atomic arrangement. 
As the effect can contain nothing which does not exist in 
its creative cause, the internal form must be equally with 
the external of a geometrical character, although belong- 
ing undoubtedly to an internal Geometry. The distinc- 
tive properties or powers of the compound evidently de- 
pend upon its internal and external form, as they had no 
manifest existence in the elements previous to their combi- 
nation. It is also known, that if the elements be united 
in a different order and proportion, or if a new’element 
be added to the compound, there will be produced a crys- 
tal with a different internal and external geometrical form, 

* See page 148. 
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and with new and distinct properties depending upon the 
former. Thus the great principle stated above meets with 
a full verification in the mineral kingdom. 

On ascending to the vegetable kingdom, we readily dis- 
cover that the same law obtains. We see that a certain 
number, order, and proportion of the combining elements 
invariably accompany a certain internal and external torn, 
of the vegetable structure ; and therefore the evidence 1; 
irresistible, that the form depends upon the order and pro- 
portion of the elementary combination, as it does in th 
mineral kingdom. The reason why this has not been re 
cognized by chemists is obvious. In the mineral kingdom, 
the elements combine in few and simple proportions, anc 
the workmanship of Nature, therefore, can be easily and 
pertectly imitated. Not only by analysis can a crystalin: 
cube be demonstrated to consist of a certain number an 
proportion of elements, but by uniting the elements again 
in the same proportion, the crystal is reproduced in its cu 
bical form; and thus is the form shown to be the inevita 
ble result of the order and proportion of the constituent 
elements. 

In the vegetable structure, the elements are combine: 
in such high and intricate proportions, and in an order » 
complex, that, although the chemist may analyze and show 
the strictly chemical basis of the vegetable, he is not able 
to rearrange the elements in their true order and propor- 
tion so as to produce again the vegetable form. Were he 
able to do so, he would have the same evidence tor tl: 
purely chemical constitution of the plant that he now has 
tor that of the crystal. This inability on his part to repeat 
Nature’s operations in this department, has led him to inter 
that there is in the vegetable organism something trans- 
cending the mere results of the chemical combination ot 
its elements. But such an inference from such premises 
is extremely illogical. There was a time when Chemistry 
could not repeat even the most simple acts of Nature ; an« 
even now she is unable to produce certain crystals—such 
as the diamond—although no one doubts that their form 
and properties depend on the order and proportion of their 
elementary constituents. Is it not, therefore, highly pro- 
bable—nay, certain, that a more profound acquaintance 
with the principles of his science will enable the chemist, 
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by combining the elements in their true order and propor- 
tion, to produce plants in like manner as the ecrystaline 
form is created at the present time in the laboratory ? 

It is true that it is very difficult to conceive how the fine 
ly wrought form and the mysterious laws and properties 
of the vegetable organism, can have their origin in the 
union of elements which had not previous to their com- 
bination any perceptible traces of either the form, the 
properties, or the laws belonging to the compound. Equal- 
ly incomprehensible, however, are the transmutations 
which take place in the mineral kingdom. ‘The same ele- 
ments united in different proportions result in the forma- 
tion of both air and nitric acid—two substances possessing 
forms, properties, and laws, entirely different in each, and 
very unlike those of their elementary costituents. While 
it is confessed that the form and powers of the plant are 
superior to the same in the mineral concretions, it is like- 
wise maintained that no reason can be shown why the 
form and powers of the latter are dependent on the ele- 
mentary combination, which will not equally apply to the 
vegetable organism. There is in both instances the same 
mathematical order and proportion in the elements, and 
the same invariableness of form and properties or powers. 
In the one case, the form and powers are manifestly the 
result of a certain chemical union of the constituent at- 
oms; and, if in the second case they are not the result ot 
the same law, it will be difficult to conceive of any prin- 
ciple on which they can possibly depend. There does not 
appear to be the least occasion for doubt on this subject, 
when it is recollected that Nature is a unit, and that all ot 
her operations are consequently uniform and harmonious— 
the laws of one department corresponding precisely with 
their further development in a higher department of her 
domain. 

There has been a great and unnatural gulf placed be- 
tween the mineral, and the vegetable and animal king- 
doms. The first has been styled the inorganic department 
of Nature, and the last two the organic. This artificial 
division has been a stumbling-block in the way of inductive 
Philosophy. It has prevented the illustration of these 
higher departments by reference to the plain obvious prin- 
ciples of the lower. For aught that any one can see, the 
crystal is equally organized with the vegetable or animal. 
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lt is true that its organism is composed of fewer elements 
combined in an order and proportion more simple; bu 

the same may be said of the constitution of a plant com- 

pared with another higher in the scale of progression.— 

The grand system of digestion and assimilation of new 

particles in the animal organism has its correspondence in 
the vegetable form. That in the latter is more simple, 
because its constituent elements are united in simpler pro- 
portions. In the mineral kingdom, this system is still more 

simple for the reason already given. It is briefly com- 
prehended in the process of separating from the surround- 

ing mass, those elements which may enter into chemica! 
union with the growing crystal. It may be thought that 
a distinctive difference between the organic and inorganic 
kingdoms lies in the fact, that in the one department each 
species propagates its kind, whereas in the other it does 
uot. But 1 venture to say that the principle upon which 
generation is based, pervades equally the three great 
kingdoms of Nature. Let us look at this principle in its 
most simple form as it is manifested in the mineral king- 
dom. We will suppose that we have the fractional part of 
a crystal, containing in itself the number, order and pro- 
portion of the constituent elements of an unbroken crys- 
tal of the same kind. Now if we place this fractional 
part in contact with elements which it can assimilate to 
itself, it will grow to the full size and complete form of 
the unbroken crystal. When it has reached its full form 
and stature it will assist in forming another crystal of like 
form, constitution, and size with itself. Thus will the pro- 
cess go on, until there is formed a great mass of crys- 
taline matter, being nothing more than the harmonious 
union of a nation of crystals,—a most beautiful type and 
prophecy, as we shall hereafter show, of the harmonious 
union of the human family. This fragmentary portion ot 
the crystal may be denominated the “seed” of the crystal. 
It is the germ, because its constituent elements are in the 
same order and proportion with the mature form; and as 
we have shown that upon this order and proportion de- 
pend its internal and external form and properties, there- 
fore, as the bulk of the germ increases, it expands into 
the full grown crystal. 


[To be continued. 
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AYDELOTTE’S ADDRESS—MENTAL ACTIVITY. 16] 


Art. XII.—EDITOR’S PLACE. 


DR. AYDELOTTE’S ADDRESS. 


Tue subject of this address before the Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association, was 
« Christianity, the conservative means of human progress.” While I agree with the lec 
turer, that Christianity embodies the highest conceivable excellence, I cannot suffer the 
fallacious argumentation of some of its friends to pass without rebuke. There is enough 
that cannot be controverted in Christianity, and every resort to fallacy injures the cause 
| refer to the Doctor’s argument, that where society is most advanced, there the Christian 
Religion is most generally professed and practiced; therefore, it is the only true means of 
progress; and that man may continue to progress, still the Christian sun will shine over 
all, and light him onward. The most that this argument proves, is, that Christianity is 
the best system of Religion on earth--not that it is, and will continue eternally and wholly 
true, but that it is the truest known among men. When man shall have attained a higher 
state, Christianity may not be adapted to his condition, notwithstanding this argument 
The Doctor will readily see the absurdity of his argument, when it is suggested that Mas 
sachusetts possesses more intelligence and virtue than any other equal section of country 
in the world, and yet Unitarianism and Universalism are the popular sects of that State! 


MENTAL ACTIVITY. 


‘There is at this time an unusual decree of intellectual activity in Cincinnati. The Young 
Men's Mercantile Library Association have a course of very able Lectures in progress which 
e attended by a large portion of the first minds in the city. Then there is a course of 
Lectures on Early American Eloquence, by Rev. E. L. Magoon; on Constitutional History, 
by William Green, Esq.; and on the Duties and Responsibilities of the American Citizen, 
Rev. C. B. Boynton; which afford a rich treat to the intellectual and moral man. Then 
we have a Debate on Phrenology and Philosophy, by and between Dr. N. L. Rice and Prof. 
). R. Buchanan, which call out large crowds to hear great principles discussed, such as— 
whether Phrenology teaches a system of Fatalism, and whether Philosophy and Christian- 
ity are consistent with each other. Then we have recently had a course of Lectures by 
F.W. Thomas, author of the popular novel, Clinton Bradshaw, on those illuminated 
Methodist seers, Wesley, Whitfield, and Somerfield, which attracted so much attention as 
to induce a request for their repetition. These are only some of the most prominent of the 
substantial mental doings of the city at present. There is nothing so important as keeping 
up a high mental activity, so that the great cause of Truth may be advanced, goodness in- 
creased, and happiness promoted. This is, indeed, the only true mode of procuring Re- 
form;—get the mind right, and human institutions will become what they should be. 


EtiqveTTs.—The laws of Etiquette were designed for those whose natural endowments 
are not equal to the position into which circumstances have crowded them; in other words, 
foolish men and silly women need instruction in Etiquette. Persons of good endowments 
are naturally graceful, and common sense suggests to them all rules of propriety in social 
mtercourse, Arbitrary laws produce constraint, and render some who would be naturall 
easy, awkward in the extreme. 

















162 A NEW MOVE—LOUWIS PHILLIPPE. 


THE PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


Some choice spirits at Hopedale, Mass., have organized an association, With the 
title, for the promulgation of Practical Christianity. They wish to have Religion lay | 
of all the relations of men, and correct them. They are Communitists in princip): 

ok forward with delight to the time when the principles of Christ reduced to ) 
will banish poverty and all its train of miseries. The Ministers of this organizat 
ordained by a vote of the whole, and are to follow, as near as may be, the example ot ( 
in the discharge of their duties. There is Sovt in this Institution ,and such whole-j« 
tevotion will make itself felt abroad. It is hoped they will be encouraged by the | 
for the spirit that moves them is from Anove. They publish a weekly paper ca 
“ Practical Christian,” which is ever well filled with good things for the “inne: 
rheir declaration of principles is as follows 


“1 believe in the religion of Jesus Christ, as he taught and exemplified it, acco: 
the Scriptures of the New Testament. 1 acknowledge myself a bounden subject « 
inoral obligations. Especially do | hold myself bound, by its holy requiremeuts, 
under any pretext whatsoever, to kill, assault, beat, torture, enslave, rob, oppress, | 
cute, defraud, corrupt, slander, revile, injure, envy, or hate any human being—e: 
worst enemy; never, in any manner, to violate the dictates of pure chastity; never ' 
or administer an oath; never to manufacture, buy, sell, deal out, or use any intoxi: 
liquor as @ beverage; never to serve in the army, navy or militia of any Nation, Sto: 
Chieftain; never to bring an action at law, hold office, vote, join a legal posse, peti: 
legislature, or ask governmental interposition, in any case involving a final author 
resort to physical violence; never to indulge self-will, bigotry, love of pre-eminence, ¢ 
ousness, deceit, profanity, idleness, or an unruly tongue; never to participate in |ut: 
games of chance, betting, or pernicious amusements; never to resent reproot, or *.s 
myself ina known wrong; never to aid, abet, or approve others in anything sint 
through Divine assistance, always to recommend and promote, with my entire intl 
the holiness and happiness of all mankind. 

~ And I will earnestly endeavor to lead a true life, according to the foregoing ack 
edgement of duty; to walk in unity with all my fellow disciples of this Conn 
wherever I may have intercourse with them; to contribute liberally of my tempora! - 
towards the prevention of poverty, ignorance and vice, and for the dissemination « 
tical Christianity; and to co-operate cordially in establishing local Practical Chis 
Communities so constituted as to harmonize the interests and obligations of the me: 
without destroying their proper individual freedom, enterprize and responsibility.” 


LEARNED INDOLENcE,—* Leave me to my repose,” is the motto of the sleeping ani 
dead. You might as well ask the paralytic to leap from his chair and throw awa 
crutch, or, Without a miracle, to “take up his bed and walk,” as expect the learned re 
to lay down his book and think for himself. He clings to it for his intellectual sup; 
and his dread of being left to himself is like the horror of a vacuum. He can only b:¢ 
a learned atmosphere as other men breathe common air, He is a borrower of sense. 
has no ideas of his own, and must live on those of other people. The habit of sup, 
our ideas from foreign sources, “ enfeebles all internal strength of thought,” as a cous 
dram-drinking destroys the tone of the stomach.—Haz/ett. 


Lovis Puicupre.—-The income of the King of France from his lands and tenements 's 
equal to about a million and a half pounds sterling, or more than seven millions of dol.ais 
per annum. He employs six hundred servants in his different palaces, city and count: 
end gives constant employment to four thousand laborers in improving his lands, Besiie+ 
these, he employs many artists.—4. Campbell. 
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ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LEGISLATURE. 


sin William Betham concludes that no deliberative Legislative Assembly existed 
ziand previous to the reign of Henry the Third, in the early part of the thirteenth « 


y:—That the Parliaments of that reign were temporary revolutionary conventious 
s out of the exigencies of the times;—That though Edward the First did promulg 
ple which he called the Lax justissima, viz. where ali were interested all shoul 
sulted, and in accordance therewith summoned the first Legislative Ass y ever 
ed by legal authority; yet so soon as he found he could act wit tthe as 
e, he forgot the principle, and seemed to regard it as convenier 
occasions. 
fhe weak son and successor of Edward fell into the power of his 


barons, Who stripped from him the royal prerogatives, and 


eigns under the title of Jords ordainers, and arrogated the charact 
e nation; but they did everything in the king’s name, as if by his 
ned civil wars between the king and his barons; and in the t 
n order to settle the question of legislation and define the 1 | tive 


ad 


e first time enacted that the legislative authority should be 


} 


issent of the lords, spiritual and temporal, and commons, in t 

fhisenactment was a compromise for mutual safety between the ki: 
e considered the first successful attempt to settle a free ¢ 

The Assembly was modified from time to time, until the reign of H 


when it obtained the division into two distinct houses, as it has since « 


I have another view of this subject to present. I also make nyse 


and wretched, who have not a house, nor a home, nor a place to t r he 
lustrious working men, sometimes Christian men. heads of fam 

ren, working from twelve to fifteen hours per diem, for eight or ten 

This is the whole avails of their labor. From this ten shillings they pay s 


| ‘ 


r cellar or garret rent—clothe themselves, feed themselves 
se, too, I learn there are many, Very many, in all the towns and cities, and 
e country has its thousands and tens of thousands of such case 
hosier by trade earns his seven and siz pence or nine shillings per week. A 


ud told me he got twelve pounds, some sixty dollars, per annum, out of w 


orted a wife and twochildren. In the cities, especially in London, | se sands 
tle children in the streets, bearing all the insignia of squalid, wretche 
ssing and re-passing, I find myself often counting the numbers | see in one street 
ned to wretchedness and degradation. No school for them—no table—no bed——no 

—no teacher. I dare not presume to estimate their numbers; but there cert yis a fear 
multitude. For every Prince, and Lord, and Nobleman, there are likely thousands 


hese. For every palace, there are multitudes without a cottage, a hut, or a home. 1 ask 
yself, is this the price of a splendid monarchy? Are these the conditions on which roy 
ilaces arereared? Are hierarchies and Gothic Cathedrals, are Lord Bishops and Metropo 
tans, With their St. Pauls’ and St. Peters’, the fruit or the cause of so much Ignorance 
poverty, and crime? If so, then let me have a land without palaces, a country 
splendid parks and gardens, cities without Gothic temples, a nation without Lords, and 
community without beggars, starvation, and pestilence.—.4. Campbell 





Tre Frencun [Nsvrrection.—It is said that seven hundred boys, most of them not ove! 
seventeen years old, planned and executed the grand insurrection that placed Louis Phil 
ippe on the throne. 
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164 MRS. WRIGHT—WAR—WOMEN. 


MRS. PAULINA 8S. WRIGHT. 


Tuts lady is doing the world a great service. She is “going about doing good ”—),, : 
structing her sex in those matters pertaining to their physical organization, of which they . i 
have hitherto lived in ignorance. She has just closed a course of lectures to a class o/ 
ladies in this city, on Physiology and Anatomy, and the diseases peculiar to Women ay: 
children, to the entire satisfaction of her hearers. Her simplicity yet dignity of characte: 
her pleasantness of speech, and kindness of heart, secure the affectionate regard of al! w} 
become acquainted with her; and the attachment that sprang up between her and al| +! 
members of her large class, during their few days’ intercourse, tells well for their mut) 
goodness of heart} Mrs. W. is certainly a benefactor of her race—in teaching those w) , 
have the first care of every human being how to educate so as to prevent many of the dis ; 
ea. es, and their consequent pains, which afflict humanity. May she be strengthened a) 
encouraged 


COST OF THE WAR. 


Tue following amount has been thus far expended in the Mexican War : 
The increase of the public debt, agreeably to the statement 


of the President, has been...........+. coccevosecce 27 B70,859 
The surplus in the treasury at the patehindaumnaal of hostili- 2 
RESD WED. 0.000 cvcntess oc00ecce concn cee sencceseceso es e060 12,000,000 F 


The additional surplus that would have accumulated up to 

this time, under a peace establishment and expenditure... 12,000,000 
The farther extra surplus that would have alsu accumulated, 

under the operation of the Tariff of 1846, agreeably to the 


President's statement, of more than.........seseceeeeees 8,000,000 : 
Tne bounty lands to the volunteers. ....... cee ccecccsccces 8.000.000 
The arrearages for pay due the army and volunteers, ail for 

supplies, contracts and damages, &C..........seeeeceee 12,000,000 
The sum required to replenish our arsenals.........+++++0+- 4,000,000 


The Pension List, estimated on the average duration of 
twenty years of life to the wounded and families of the 
dead, two millions Per ANNUM. .....0cecccseeceeeceeeeses 40,000,000 


Making a grand total Of........ceececsseeeeees SIZB 870,859 
Thus $123.870,859 have been expended in an attempt to compel Mexico to do what she \s 
unable to perform, to wit: to pay the indemnity of $3,000,000! 


CuxctnwaT Daity Press.—Previous to the summer of 1827, there had been no daily pay« 
in Cincinnati, except a small sheet, which was issued only a few months. In that year 
canvass of the city resulted in procuring 125 firms and individuals to subscribe for a paper 
that sas to cost 88 perannum. This was deemed an exceedingly hazardous undertakin- 
Now there are twelve daily papers, with daily circulations ranging from 400 to 5,\\ 
This progress has been made in 21 years. 


Women.—Women have often more of what is called good sense than men. They have 
fewer pretensions; are less implicated in theories; and judge of objects more from their 
immediate and involuntary impression on the mind, and, therefore, more truly and natu 
rally. They cannot reason wrong, for they do not reason at all. They do not think or 
speak by rule, and they have in general more eloquence and wit, as well as sense, on thet 
account. By their wit, sense and eloquence together, they contrive to govern their hus 
hands. Their style, when they write to their friends, (not for the booksellers,) is better 
than most authore.— Hazlett. 
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ONE MORE STRAIN. 


Tue following was contributed to the National Era by W. D. Gallagher, who is becom 


ing the “ People’s Poet ”"— 


THE ARTIZAN. 


The day is past;—the quiet night j 
Toward its mid-hour weareth on; } 
His work-shop has been closed for hours— | 
A good day’s labor done. 
The toil is hard that brings him bread; 
And sometimes he hath scant supply; 
When droops awhile his manly head, 
And glistens his full eye. 


Vet from the trial shrinks he not; 
For he has youth, and strength, and will; 
And though his toil is ill repaid, 
Bends daily to it still. 
He sometimes murmurs,—but his pride 
Checks each expression at its birth,— 
That blessings to his class denied 
Surround the drones of earth. 
| 


He passes, morn, and noon, and night, 
The homes of luxury and wealth; 
And glances at their gilded ease 
His eye will take by stealth. 
And shadows gather on his face 
At times—but instantly depart— 
He feels such weakness a disgrace 
Both to his head and heart. 


His calling sometimes takes him where 
Wealth, worth, grace, beauty, all unite; 
And lovely tones arrest his ear, 
And lovely looks his sight;— 


And much he thinks—and half he sighs— | 


Yet ere his welcome work is done, 
He longs for home, and Mary’s eyes, 
And for his prattling son. 
His labor hath been light to-day; 
And wife and child before him sleep; 


And he has pass’d the half-spent night 
In study close and deep. 

The lamp burns dim—the fire is low— 
The book is closed wherein he read; 
But wildly swell the streams of Thought 

Its fountain-pages fed. 


With eyes fixed calmly on the floor, 
But varying and expressive face, 

He cons the lesson o’er and o’er— 
The history of his race. 

And much he finds of word and deed, 
Whose virtue is example now, 

But more that makes his bosom bleed, 
Ané darkens o’er his brow :— 


The thirst for wealth; the strife for power 
The ceaseless struggle for renown; 
The daring that hath seized a realm, 
Or caught a wavering crown; 
The manhood that hath tamely bent 
And fall’n beneath tyrannic sway; 
The balk’d resistance, that hath lent 
Its darkness to the day :— 


But chiefly this it is that fills 
The swelling volume of his mind, 
The countless wrongs and cruelties 
That have oppress’d his kind. 
And viewing them, upon his brain 
His own hard struggles darkly throng; 
And as he feels their weight again, } 
He also deems of wrong. i 


Wrong to himself, and wrong to all 
Who bear the burthens he bath borne 
“A yoke!” up-starting he exclaims 
“And oh, how meekly worn!” 
But as he reads Life’s riddle still, 
He feels, with sudden change of moo 
The stern, the indomitable will, 
That never was subdued. 
The will, not to destroy, but build, 
Not the blind Might. of 
Which took the pill 
And shook the temple down— 
But that whose patient energy 
Works ever upward, without rest, 
Until the pierced and parte 
Rolis from its coral breast. 


In the dim firelight, for a while, 
His tall form moveth to and fro 
Then by the couch of those he loves 

He stops, and bendeth low 
Oh, holy love! oh, blessed kiss! 
Ye ask not splendor—bice not ; 
But in an humble home like this, 
Ye have your triumph hour! 
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He sleeps—but even on his dreams 
Obtrudes the purpose of his sou 

He wanders where the living streams 
Of Knowledge brightly ro 

And where men win their own good ways 
Not yield to doubt, or dark despair, 

In dreams his bounding spirit strays— 
In dreams he triumphs there 


With stronger arm, with michtier heart 
Than he hath felt or known before, 

When comes the morrow’s hour of toi! 
He'll leave his humble door. 

No wavering hence he'll know—no rest— 
Until the new-seen goal be won: 

But firm, and calm, and self-possess’d 
Bear resolutely on. 


And this it is, that, year by year, ess, 
Through which nor faith nor hope grows 
Pursued, shall crown his high career 
With honor and success. 
This—this it is that marks the man’ 
Dare thou then, neath whose studious eye 
This lesson lies, rouse up at once, 
And on thyself rely! 


Give to thy free soul freest thought; 
And whatsoe’er it prompts thee do 
That manfully, year in, year out, 
With all thy might pursue. 
What though thy name may not be heard 
Afar, or shouted through the town, 
Thou’lt win a higher meed of praise, 
A worthier renown. 


Press on, then !—Earth has need of thee ' 
The metal at the forge is red; 
The axe is rusting by the tree; 
The grain hangs heavy in the head. 
Heed not who works not—/abor thou! 
Lay bravely hold, nor pause, nor shrink ! 
Life’s Rubicon is here—and stand 
Not dubious on the brink ! 
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166 THE DEAF AND DUMB—IGNORANCE. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Or the 122 pupils at the Ohio Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, only fifteen pay their ow Y 
hoard, and of these four board at home. How isthis? Dothe rich bear such a smal! rat 
tothe poor in Ohio? Or do the independent keep their Deaf and Dumb at home becais, 
of the Cost, and thus leave the poor to fillup the Asylum? Or are most of this unfortuna: 
class found among the poor, whose privations induce such misfortunes to their offspring’ 
‘There are very few really poor people in Ohio;—perhaps three-fourths of the people 
abundantly able to support a deaf and dumb relative at school :--the number of pay pup). 
ought, therefore, to be three times that of those supported by the State. Instead of ti 
almost all are State pupils, because neither they nor their relatives are able to su), 
themselves at the Asylum, Here is an interesting point of inquiry :— Do the privations «, 
suflerings of the poor éntail upon their offspring such a share of the deafness and dum! ness 
aud, by analogy, such a proportion of all other misfortunes? If so, should not every te: 
ing of philanthropy be aroused to mitigate the woes of the poor? Is it in the orde 
Providence that the world shall be full of wealth, and yet so many suffer for lack of envu: 
to render them comfortable? If not, wrong must be at the foundation of human w.« 
and those who are practising the wrong by hoarding the means of happiness, shoul ce. 


+ do evil. 

IGNORANCE. 
i have seen a statement of the ratio of persons in the several States who cannot 
and write, to the Whole population, going the circuit, Which is very erroneous. 1 | 


rade the Calculation myself, based, of course, on the census of 1840, with the follow: 
result 


Connecticut ............1 to 572 Mississippi............1 to 45 
New Hampshire ........] to 302 GIO. axa ceencand Vensvond 30 44 
Massachusetts ..........1 to 166 Maryland ....0..+¢-.-1 to 39} 
Delaware... .csecscccceed tO 100 Missouri 2... .s00 eee) 0 37 
BEING ovine cc ncccceccccced CO law South Carolina...... --1 to 29 
Michigan ....... sevsceeeld to 9B Alabama.....secesseeel tO 26 
LOUISIANA. .....ceeeeeeee] tO TQ FOOTIE o's cS casccccccces 1 to 22; 
Rhode Island...........1to 67 BOMMCEY .cccceveseesd 00 10 
New Jersey.....cccsessel tO 59 Virginia, Ind. and I11..1 to 36 
Vermont ..... consscdteek CO SS Tennessee and Ark....1 to 15 
New York..... peasanseel Op BOS North Carolina....... 1 to 13: 


Pennsylvania ...........l1to 51 - 

JcryMen’s Oatus.—If anything exposes the folly of our legal system, it is the oat): 
which ate administered to Jurymen, to the end that they will render their verdict accu: 
ing to the testimony—that is, according to their opinion of the probative force of the ©: 
dence. But—and this is the beauty of the affair—all the twelve must agree to the verdic! 
and, to force this agreement, a torture consisting of hunger, darkness, cold, and impris: 
ment, under the eye of the constable or sheriff, is applied! That is, make him swea: | 
judge for himself, and then torture him into another’s belief! The result is, that a great: 
or less number, in seven cases out of ten, perjure themselves! O, beautiful law ! 


Tue ALLEGHANIANS.—On the evening of the 24th January, I listened to these pop»! 
musicians. The audience was large, and manifested the highest satisfaction. The son: 
were all of an elevated cheracter, made up of due portions of the serious and harmonious. 
end excellently sung. 
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HOWE’S HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS. 16 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


juio—Historical collections of Ohio, containing a collection of the most interesting facts, 


traditions, biographical sketches, anecdotes, &c., relating to its general and local history 
es: illustrated by 177 en 





with descriptions of its counties, principal towns, and villag 


ial 


gravings giving views of the chief towns, public buildings, relics of antiquity, histori 


localities, natural scenery, &c. By Henry Howe. Cincinnati. 1848, Price, 83 


This title page, the reader will perceive, gives a fair intimation of the contents and value 


‘the book, provided its brilliant promises are faithfully performed. The book contains 


ges of Small Pica and Brevier letter, of beautiful print and excellent paper. Onex 


‘ 


v its contents, | am persuaded the author has not promised too much; but has fi 


i t 
Mik 


: work with such facts as give a good idea of the rise, progress, and present condition of 
is great State. We have before us, in a condensed form, not only an account of o1 


ties, towns and villages, of our educational and religious advantages, but also most i: 


teresting sketches of pioneer life~of the hardships those brave men, who planted here thi 


} 


rs of a great Republic, were compelled to endure. Thus we have a view of the stru 
e here erected, and of the toils and trials of those who laid its foundations. The author 
een remarkably careful in collecting his facts; indeed, it has become with him a ki: 


profession,—Ohio being the fourth State through which he has traveled for the purpose 


i 


etting up a similar work. He speut more than a year in collecting materials 


ing Which time he was in seventy-nine out of her eight 





very portion of the State, du 
ee counties, took sketches of objects of interest, and everywhere obtained informat 

conversation with early settlers and men of intelligence. Besides this, he has availe 
self of ** all published sources of information, and received about four hundred mai 


t pages in communications from gentlemen in all parts of the State.” 


progress of Ohio in population and improvément in industrial branches, has be 


it parallel, considering the circumstances under which she has advanced. lowa 
| Wisconsin have settled much more rapidly, but their settlement began when migra 
1 westward Was not only popular, but even considered desirable; while, at the time 
when Ohio began to be settled, migration thither was considered a stupendous enterprise 
which none but the bold, the friendless, or the culprit, would undertake. A journey of 
jundred miles was then, in the apprehension of the people, more difficult to perform tt 
snow a journey of a thousand miles. Then a young man was considered foolish for uw 
ertaking an excursion of any magnitude, while now he is regarded as puerile in his « 
ergy if he considers his education complete before having seen a considerable portio 
e world. By the census completed on the 15th of December, 1847, it appears that th 
population of Wisconsin increased nearly thirty per cent. in the space of six and a halt 
months! In whole numbers, the population of Ohio in 1840 was 1,500,000; and calculati 
m the increase in all our cities and towns, where the census has been taken during the 
past two years, her present population cannot be less than 2,250,000, She is, theretore, 
without any doubt, the second State in the Union. For instance, the population of Cleve 
land for 1846 was 10,135, and in 1847 12,769, showing au increase in one year of over twen 
ty-five per cent.! The population of Cincinnati for 1846, estimating from the number of 
youths between the ages of four and twenty-one years residing in the several School Dis 
tricts of Cincinnati Township, 62.690; and from the same calculation for 1847, 70,000 peo 
ple within the limits of the city; and for the city and suburbs, the whole population is set 
down at 100.000! From this we find an increase in one year of over 18 percent. Thus, a 
safe estimate will give Cincinnati, in 1850, over twice the population she had in 1840, 
which was, in whole numbers, 46,700! These are probably extremes in the progress of 
Ohio cities; but everywhere the advance has been great, and our calculation of the popu 
lation of the whole State in 1850 is doubtless below what it will prove to be. 








168 DENTAL SCIENCE—THE COTTAGE MAID. 


Tue American Journal aNp LipRary or Dentar Scrence.--This is a large quarter\y «; 
200 pages per number, and published at Baltimore, Md., under the auspices of the America, 
Society of Dental Surgeons, and edited by Chepin N. Harris, Amos Westcott, and Wi))j»,, 
H. Dwinelle. It is divided into two departments,—one containing about 100 pages i1..' 
up of communications from scientific and practical Dentists, and another in which vay). 
works on Dentistry are republished. I am led by the opinions of those who know :)- 
merits of such a work, to pronounce this a most valeable work to the profession, and .. 
that should be regarded as indispeusable to the best interests of both the operator anc :), 
public. Dentistry, greatly to the public advantage, has recently been reduced to a scic).» 
and established as a distinct profession. In the number for January, I find an interes:;, 
accouat of a new Anesthetic agent called the Chloroform, by the inhalation of which ++ 
patient is rendered insensible to pain during any surgical operation. .The Chiorofor) 
thought to be more harmless than the Sulphuric Ether, and consequently will superse:e : 
it was discovered in 1831 by Soubeiran, and in 1832 by Liebig. Its composition was f:.: 
accurately ascertained in 1835 by a French Chemist, Dumas. Its anesthetic properi:s 
were discovered at nearly the same time by the Editor of the Journal before me, and by | 
T. Simpson, of Edinburgh, Scotland. Its advantages over Sulphuric Ether are said to \: 
1. A less quantity is requisite. 2. [ts action is more rapid and complete. 3. Its ina 
tion is more agreeable. 4. It is lessexpensive. 5. It is pleasant to take, and the 
does not remain attached to the clothes of the attendant, or exhaling in a disagree 
form from the lungs of the patient, as is the case with Sulphuric Ether. 6. It is 1 
portable. 7. Noinhaler is necessary. There are three compounds which are known, wie: 
inhaled, to possess the power of superinducing a state of anesthasia, or insensibility ty 
pain in surgical operations, namely, Nitrous Oxide, Sulphuric Ether, and Chloroto: 
Their composition is as follows: Nitrous Oxide contains 1 atom of Nitrogen and 1 atom |! 
Oxygen; Sulphuric Ether contains 1 atom of Oxygen, 4 atoms of Carbon, and 5 atois 
Hydrogen; and Chloroferm contains 2 atoms of Carbon, 1 atom of Hydrogen, and 3 at 
of Chlorine. The practicability of preventing pain by the inhalation of some voice 
agent was first demonstrated by Dr. Morton, of Boston; and the substitution of a \-< 
objectionable agent will in no wise diminish the fame of him who originated the i: 
I profess to know more of generals than particulars; but it is suggested to me that the v» 
of any agent of this kind is positively injurious, except, perhaps, in some extreme cases 
when the pain of the operation would produce death. It is difficult to conceive how t' 
sensibilities can be so deadened without racking and injuring the constitution. Ter: 
$5 per annum. 


Tue Cottage Maip—A Tale in Rhyme. By J. Hunt, Jr. Cincinnati: Robinson & Jones 
1847. 


: 


This poetic tale affords pleasant reading for anidle hour. It was calculated for a hu 
morous production, and probably some who are to laughter inclined can work up the 
laughing agony in its perusal. It shows something of the silliness of a foolish lover. 1! 
poet, who is the hero of the story, is captured by a strain, gets a bright moonlight glimp*r 
of the amgelic singer, prefers his suit at once, and, after passing with her in a grove most 
of the love-laden night, takes his leave, promising to revisit her. He returns, and is we! 
comed by a lady of color, with those heavenly words with sweetness fraught, ** My dear. 
which strikes him all aback, throws him into a passion, gets him into a fight, and t* 
flogging of a negro ends the story. How a sooty face could be mistaken for a white ove 
when the moon shone brightly enough to reveal her smile, is more than I can divine. Per 
haps, however, the loved one was white, and so crue! as to impose upon him a black dam 
sel. This is one of those literary mysteries in which it is the province of genius to bewili™ 
the reader. 


